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Devotion to Principle 


HE Prohibition campaign is one of edu- 
cation only. Its presidential candi- 

date has no hope of success, and the chair- 
man of the national committee openly 
predicts the election of McKinley. Never- 
theless, it is considered advisable and a 
matter of good policy to charter a special 


train and send Candidate Woolley and other : 


speakers around the country on a speaking 
tour at an estimated cost of $1,000a meeting. 
This is a devotion to principle which cannot 
but be admired, whatever may be thought 
ot its wisdom in a political aspect. — Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 





Still at It 


bic hye thirty-eight years ago, when 

Hon. Carl Schurz was heaping op- 
probrious epithets on President Lincoln as 
he and some of his fellow a.ti-imperialists 
are now doing to President McKinley, Pres- 
ident Lincoln wrote to Mr. Schurz what he 
would do well to reread today, as follows : 
‘* Be assured, my dear sir, there are men 
who have‘ heartinit’ that think you are 
pertorming your part as poorly as you think 
I am performing mine.”’—Congregationalist. 





The Mob Spirit 


"TYHE quickness with which the mob 

spirit was aroused against the Negro 
race in New Orleans this week is another ot 
those disquieting signs which seem to ap- 
pear with ominous regularity. The pessi- 
mists concerning the future of the blacks in 
this country are strengthened by such out- 
breaks. The whites of New Orleans who 
indulged in the rioting and killing of harm- 
less Negroes belong to the hoodlum class, 
doubtless, yet their proceedings could not 
take place in a community where public 
sentiment is sensitive to human rights 
without regard to the color of a man’s skin. 
— Springfield Republican. 





Let McKinley Finish It 


* HERE is an unfinished work which we 
feel is safest in the hands of Mr. 
McKinley. A group of new and great ques- 
tions is in process of solution by him. They 
have been deeply studied by him and those 
about him. His views, his intentions and 
his policy are known. His conduct of pub- 
lic affairs has given the people confidence 
in his wisdom and his judgment. We are 
convinced that they have no purpose to dis- 
miss him. — N. Y. Times. 





How Are They to Withdraw ? 


RYAN thinks all American citizens 
should withdraw trom China tempo- 
rarily or take refuge at some seaport where 
they can be protected. Undoubtedly the 
Americans in Pekin would be glad to with- 
draw, but trom present indications they 
will not be able to do so until an american 
army —one of the evidences of “ milita- 
rism” which the Democrats have de- 
nounced — has cut its way to the Chinese 
capital. Can it be possible that Mr. Bryan 
thinks the Americans are staying in Pekin 
voluntarily ? — Cleveland Leader. 





The Middle Western States’ Vote 


‘, HE growth of industries and the ac- 

i cumulation of capital in the Middle 
West have created a different feeling on po- 
litival questions which are now viewed 
trom the same standpoint that they are in 
the East. The success of the Republican 
Party in building up the commercial and 
industrial prosperity of the country has 
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been an object lesson to the voters of these 
States that has had a telling effect. The 
defining of the standard of value has 
furthermore been received with satisfac- 
tion, and the voters are not desirous of 
placing a party in power that weuld seek 
to repeal the financial legislation that has 
been enacted by a Republican Congress. — 
Milwaukee Sentinel. 





No Year for « Side Lines ’”’ 


GOOD many people are preparing 

political disappointment for them- 
selves. They will certainly be sadder and 
it is to be hoped wiser men than they are 
today, when the returns of the national 
election come in. Dr. Dickie, of Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., who, in New York Thursday 
night, notified Mr. Metcalf of his nomina- 
tion as candidate for vice-president on the 
Prohibition ticket, is one of those bound to 
be disappointed. He predicted that the 
Prohibition ticket would receive ‘over 
500,000 votes next November,’”’ That would 
be almost double their “record” vote of 
1892 when Bidwell got 264,133. This is nota 
year tor “side lines” any more than ’96 
was, when the Prohibitionists of both tac- 
tions— tor they split on silver— threw only 
about 145,000 votes. — Boston Transcript. 





McKINLEY 


R. McKINLEY is a man of strong 
faith—taith in God, as shown by 
his devotion to religion; taith in mankind, 
sometimes too much, perhaps. The great- 
est men we have had in this ccuntry 
failed of success in certain instances by 
reason of their unlimited taith in personal 
triends. Examples are unnecessary to be 
mentioned in this connection. McKinley’s 
taith in the people is a marvel tome. Men 
may come to him and place before him 
suggestions in regard to their fears as to the 
political effect that certain questions and 
the conduct of men may have, and nine 
times out of ten he will study considerately 
and cautiously-all that has been said, and 
then will reply, “That is not the right 
thing ; the position is a wrong one, and the 
people will set it right.’”’ This is one of his 
great and leading characteristics. 

This is a tair characterization of William 
McKinley asa man. He is of the best type 
ot American citizenship— wise, judicial- 
minded, caretul, cautious, possibly some- 
times suspicious of the motives of men, but 
in the long run wise in judgment and abso- 
lutely fearless in the discharge of duty. 
Tolerant ot other men’s views, sympathetic 
with the suffering, a model ot domestic virt- 
ue, proud of his country, anxious for her 
greatness, considerate of all men’s inter- 
ests, he would shine with equal splendor in 
the rural home upon the farm, upon the 
bench of the country, at the bar ot his coun- 
try, in the field of diplomacy, in the man- 
agement of schemes of war, or in the 
mighty discharge of the varied duties of an 
American citizen.— GEN. CHARLES H. 
GROSVENOR, in Jndependent. 





‘BRYAN 


R. BRYAN’S three great attributes 

are deliberation, decency and hon- 

esty. He is intensely American in all that 
distinguishes an American from a Euro- 
pean. He has the same square-jawed cour- 
age, broad humanity and quaint dignity 
that made Abraham Lincoln the typical 
American ot his day. He has Lincoln’s 
deep religious teeling and Lincoln’s un- 
wavering taithin the Declaration ot Inde- 
pendence as a sure political guide. He is 
North America personified, with all its 
continental prejudices and confidence. 
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Living in the very heart of the continent. 
surrounded by a rich country a8 yet unde- 
veloped, he cannot see why the American 
Government should seek to establish colo- 
nies in Asia by bloodshed when American 
soil calls tor industrious inhabitants... . 
There is not a saner or more wholesome 
personality in the world than Mr. Bryan. 
He is evenly developed and evenly bal- 
anced. He loves books better than the- 
atres, the fields better than cities, and he 
loves men better than all. He is equally 
opposed to imperialism on the one hand 
and socialism on the other hand, believing 
that the path of national safety lies midway 
between the two, along the old American 
com petitive system, with its equal opportu- 
nities for all. 

Mr. Bryan’s financial theories may pre- 
vent him from being President of the 
United States—tor there are many who 
will stickle at the minor issue of tree silver 
and swallow imperialism—but he will al- 


ways bea great leader while he lives. He 
is the greatest commoner America has yet 
seen, a figure of romantic sincerity in an 
age of brutal commercialism. It has been 
said of him by his critics that he is merely 
a trained voice. Rather is hea will, disci- 
plined and hindered by conscience.— J AMES 
CREELMAN, in Independent. 








Wesleyan University 
Middletown, Conn. 


Sixty-ninth year. Oldest college under 
the patronage of the M. E. Church. 

Faculty of 36, in 16 departments, offer- 
ing over 150 courses, elective and required. 


After the first year, studies almost all 
elective. Students admitted to three 
courses, Classical (B. A.), Latin-Scientific 
(Ph. D.), Scientific (B. S.). 


Well equipped laboratories in Physics, 
Chemistry, aud Biology. A new. .labora- 
tory in Psychology. 

New Gymnasium. Athletic Field, with 
all modern improvements, in course of 
construction. 


Fourteen thousand dollars awarded 
annually to needy and worthy students to 
cover part or all the cost of tuition. 

Expenses moderate. Good board at 
low rates may be secured at the College 
Commons, Send for special circular on 
‘* EXPENSES AND METHODS OF SELF-SUP- 
PORT.” 

Examinations for admission begin at 
9 A. M., June 26, and Sept. 26, 1900. 





For Catalogue,or other information, address, 


Rev. B. P. RAYMOND, D. D., LL. D. 
President. 


A.B. & E. L. SHAW CO. 
—Established 1780— 
Makers of 


PULPIT SUITS... 


Send for illustrated catalog. 








HOTEL BENEDICT 
20 Common 8t. (next south of Hollis St.) 
FOR LADIES ONLY. 


This hotel furnishes exceptional advantages to ladies 
visiting in the city. Its cleanliness, high moral tone, and 
low rates make it specially inviting. Indorsed by lead- 
ing city pastors. Permanent rovm and board for young 
working women who receive low wages an especial feat 
ure. Ladies’ and Gents’ Lunch Room on first fluor. 
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Chinese Army 


The imperial standing army of China is 
composed of 60,000 cavalry and 834,000 in- 
fautry and artillery. It is claimed that 
this is largely on paper, and that no such 
forceis available, even for national defense. 
One of the best authorities on the subject 
estimates the regular fighting force at 205,- 
000 men, with 183,000 reserves now under 
arms, and 506,000 men composing the 
Green-Standard regiments. The militia 
force is unknown, but every viceroy has a 
retinue of well-trained troops under his 
personal control for local service, and it is 
plain that with a population of 400,000,000 
there are men enough available in every 
province to resist a large army of foreign- 
ers. Forthe most part the infantry is armed 
with the Mauser rifle, and the artillery is 
well supplied with modern breech-loaders, 
rapid-firers and machine guns. The va- 
riety is somewhat confusing, but if there is 
plenty of amunition in store, this need not 
make the force less effective. Only a com- 
paratively small part of those who wili be 
called into action have had anything like 
proper drilling along the lines of modern 
warfare, but this disadvantage will be 
more than overcome by the frenzied oppo- 
sition to the foreigner. If China really in- 
tends to join in a death-struggle with all 
the world, she can wage a long and terri- 
ble contest, and she is not likely to be dis- 
concerted even by the high-sounding 
words of Germany’s War Lord. It is idle 
to speak of ‘‘ overrunning ’’ China with a 
few hundred thousand troops of different 
iationalities, each leader jealous of every 
other ; and to “ wipe out’ the Chinese 
would require a force so large that a year 
would be necessary to assemble it. 





Fastest Boat in the World 


From time to time there have been re- 
ports of the results of the turbine engine 
for which an English inventor made ex- 
(ravagant claims. We now have the offi- 
cial record of the torpedo destroyer Viper, 
litted with one of these engines, and the 
promises of the inventor have been more 
than fulfilled. The Viper is only 210 feet 
long, and draws seven feet of water, but 
her engines developed 12,000 horse power, 
and sent her over a measured mile at the 
rate of 37.5 knots an hour— 43,2 miles. No 
vessel in the world ever made such speed 
a8 that before. The torpedo destroyers get 


up to thirty knots, and Japan has one in- 
tended to develop a speed of thirty-three 
knots, but the Viper would soon leave 
them behind. Marine engineers will have 
something to which to devote their atten- 
tion for a time, and ocean navigation will 
demand much greater speed in the near 
future. The turbine engine is still imper- 
fect, and will require much experimenting 
to bring it into competition with the pre- 
vailing type of engines. It is very expen- 
sive, but its most serious defect lies in the 
fact that it cannot be reversed, for it has 
but one motion, and vessels equipped with 
it must employ a separate motos for back- 
ing. This would put it out of considera- 
tion but for that remarkable record of 37.5 
knots. Marine engineers will not lose 
sight of that. 





Fatalities of Railroading 


According to the most reliable figures 
obtainable there were about 533,433 rail- 
road employees at work during the year 
ending June 30, 1900, and of this number 
there were 51,743 killed and wounded 
while in the discharge of their duties — 
about 9.7 per cent. The casualties of act- 
ual warfare seem small by the side of 
these startling figures. Assuming that we 
have had 63,000 men in the Philippines 
during the past year, the casualties at 
that rate would have amounted to 6,111 ; 
but calculated on the average for twenty- 
three months there were only 1,640 of our 
soldiers killed and wounded during the 
last twelve months. The official returns 
from the British army in South Africa 
show that the total number killed and 
wounded, up to July 1, was about 15,000. 
In a communication to the Senate, June 2, 
Secretary Root stated that the killed 
and wounded among our forces in the 
Philippines from the day of occupation up 
to May 24 was 2,620, and among the Fil- 
ipinos 12,884 according to the best infor- 
mation available. If to this number be 
added the British killed in South Africa, 
the total is only 80,504, while the number 
of killed and wounded in railroad acci- 
dents is 51,743. ‘This latter number is un- 
doubtedly greater than the total number 
of casualties in the Philippines and South 
Africa, including Americans, Filipinos, 
British, and Boers. It is quite time that 
all the safety devices known to science be 
applied to the reduction of the dangers to 
railroad employees. 





International Balances 


During the last six years the value of 
the exports from the United States exceed- 
ed that of the imports by more than two 
billion dollars. That is, the ‘‘ balance of 
trade’’ has been ‘in our favor’’ to that 
amount; and yet we are sending gold to 
Europe, sometimes at the rate of a million 
dollars a day. It would seem as if all the 


world ought to be in debt to us, but the 
facts do not show that it is. Americans 
have a deep-rooted prejudice in favor of 
having the balance of trade on their side ; 
Great Britain is quite content to have the 
balance of trade against her, and her im- 
ports exceed her ex ports $600,000,000, year 
after year. The adjustment of these so- 
called balances takes place without de- 
ranging the money market. Indeed, it 
is not easy to tell where they are adjusted. 
It is said that Europe has been paying her 
indebtedness to us by returning American 
securities to the value of $700,000,000 ; that 
she has collected $300,000,000 of us for car- 
rying our goods to her market; that she 
has induced Americans traveling abroad 
to incur debts to the amount of $600,000,000 
(which has been collected from the bal- 
ance due us) ; and that our imports of gold 
exceed the exports by $87,000,000. These 
amounts alone account for $1,687,000,000, 
and leave only $313,000,000 nominally due 
us from abroad. It is possible that the 
various trade centres of Kurope may owe 
us as much as that, or it is possible that 
there are other factors in connection with 
the foreign trade that have not been con- 
sidered. In the meantime it should be 
noted that the United States Treasury now 
holds gold to the amount of $427,965,181. 
While this is the highest pomt ever at- 
tained, it is probable that this will be ma- 
terially increased by the returns from the 
Klondike as well as from Australia. 





Suspending Free Trade 


It was a matter of considerable surprise 
when Mr. Balfour, the Government leader 
in the House of Commons, significantly 
pointed out that the bill before Parliament 
to prohibit the exportation of munitions of 
war applied to coal. Great Britain is evi- 
dently preparing to take some decisive 
step to prevent any furthur crippling of 
her industries by the exorbitant prices 
charged for coal taken from her local 
mines and shipped to foreign countries in 
large quantities. The Socialists are .de- 
manding that all minerals shall be na- 
tionalized, and the public is ready to ac- 
cept that principle of political economy 
which declares that ‘individual profits 
cease to be legitimate when they are made 
at the expense of the national welfare.’’ 
The mine owners are coining money be- 
cause of the demand for British coal, and 
commercial companies have not yet devel- 
oped such patriotism as to refuse te avail 
themselves of the opportunity. They ad- 
mit that the output is not equal to the de- 
mand, but they invoke free trade and con- 
tinue to pocket their dividends. The pro- 
hibition of the exportation of coal would 
soon remedy the present condition of 
things, but it is doubtful if such a meas- 
ure can secure a majority in Parliament. 
It has been suggested that the Govern- 
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ment acquire a coal-bearing area sufficient 
to guarantee an adequate supply for its 
own needs, and leave the public to wrestle 
with the further question of suspending 
free trade as applied to that necessity of 
modern life. 





Communal Dwelling Unearthed 


Some explorers from the Northwestern 
University recently unearthed some inter- 
esting ruins in the Parijito Canyon, twen- 
ty-four miles from Santa Fe, N. M. They 
discovered a communal dwelling, 560 feet 
long, 450 feet wide, that must have been 
two stories high, if not three, with 150 
rooms. On the first floor these rooms 
were nine by twelve feet, with ceilings ten 
feet high. The upper story had no roof, 
and it was here that the domestic life of 
the people was spent. A fire-place was 
unearthed, and on the hearth were four 
large earthen vessels containing the bones 
of a buffalo which had evidently served as 
food. In the same place were also found 
five stone pipes, a bundle of fifes made 
from the wing bones of a turkey, frag- 
ments of pottery, two stone axes, and a 
rusty piece shaped like a knife. The re- 
mains of a furnace were also discovered, 
showing that the people had some knowl- 
edge of smelting ores, and several pieces of 
copper ore were near by. The building 
was of dressed stone, laid in mortar, with 
cement floors. This particular region has 
never been explored before, and further 
investigations are expected to reveal dis- 
coveries quite as interesting and impor- 
tant. 





Paris Exposition a Financial Failure 


Three principal reasons are assigned for 
the failure of the Paris Exposition to real- 
ize the expectation of those who planned 
it. The world is in no mood for merry- 
making, the English especially having 
their thoughts engrossed with much more 
serious business; the exposition business 
has been overdone; and the French peo- 
ple managed the financial part of it in 
such a way as to precipitate a failure as 
soon as it became evident that too much 
had been expected. At the beginning 65,- 
000,000 tickets were offered for sale at half 
their face value; the banks bought these 
very freely, expecting to realize handsome 
profits ; when it became evident that noth- 
ing like that number of admissions would 
be registered, they began to sell the tickets 
for whatever they would bring. The reg- 
ular price is about twenty cents, but they 
were sold as low as four cents last week. 
The paid admissions during the first six 
weeks were ouly about six millions, and 
at that rate the total admissions are not 
likely to exceed those of the Paris Expo- 
sition of 1889, when there were about thir- 
ty millions in all. 





Fire Losses of a Year 


The total property loss on 105,342 fires, 
during the year 1899, amounted to $153,- 
597,830, and about sixty per cent. fell on 
the insurance companies. In 1893 the 
losses were $167,544,370, but with that ex- 
ception no other year has seen such de- 
struction of property by fire. There were 
105,842 different fires, giving an average loss 
of $2,028, as against 94,062 and an average 
loss of $1,868 the year before. The devel- 
opment of electrical work has increased 
the number of fires caused by elec- 
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tricity from 38 in 1887, to 750 in 1899 ; 
but defective heating apparatus is still the 
largest contributor to the destruction of 
property by fire. Cigars and cigarettes are 
charged with 912 fires last year, lightning 
with 2,760, and incendiaries with 6,744 ; 
the origin of 13,127 fires was not discov- 
ered, and 1,235 were charged to sponta- 
neous combustion. In the fire list for the 
year are included 605 churches, the aggre- 
gate loss of which wasdivided almost even- 
ly between the owners and the insurance 
companies ; and 132 theatres, involving a 
loss of $789,910, on which the insurance 
amounted to $444,410. The largest fire was 
that in Memphis, causing an approximate 
property loss of $1,385,105. Last year was 
remarkable in that the largest number of 
fires in any one month was in July, for up 
to that time December has had the record 
for twenty-five years. The insurance com- 
panies have suffered heavily for several 
years, and rates will have to be advanced 
to protect them, unless some means of les- 
sening the number of fires can be applied. 





Ice from Maine 


The hot wave which included so many 
cities in its sweep has caused an unprece- 
dented demand for ice, and it has been 
found necessary to tow vessels all the way 
from Bangor to Baltimore in order to keep 
up with the demand. It is reported that 
there are 15,000 tons of ice shipped from 
Maine every day at this busy time. There 
is very little probability of any of the crop 
of 1900 being carried over to 1901, for the 
icehouses will nearly all be emptied before 
the middle of September. Last winter the 
Maine men sold out their properties, for 
the most part, to the American Ice Com- 
pany, but the price received is said not to 
be equal to the value of the ice in store, 
at present prices. The trust practically 
controls the ice industry in Maine, but 
those who are employed to cut it seem to 
be satisfied that they get quite as much 
work, with as good wages, as under the old 
system. The crop last year was about a 
million tons, and was worth as much as 
the hay crop. The total ice yield of the 
United States is said to be 25,000,000 tons, 
and the average price about four dollars a 
ton. This would make the annual ice 
crop worth more than the national output 
of precious metals during the past year. 





Convenience of Passengers 


Railroads have not met the demands 
which the public has a right to make 
when they have arranged freight schedules 
to the satisfaction of shippers. There has 
been much consolidation of railroad inter- 
ests in New England, and with each new 
consolidation the public has been promised 
advantages. It is quite time for a re- 
adjustment of fares throughout New Eng- 
land, and for some provision by which 
mileage tickets may be available over all 
the roads. The railroads centering in 
Chicago have for three years maintained 
a mileage system under which mileage 
tickets of one company are good on the 
linesof all the others, and 15,000 of these 
tickets are sold every month. There is no 
reason why the same system should not 
be inaugurated in New England, and no 
possible excuse for not receiving Boston & 
Maine mileage tickets on the Maine Cen- 
tral— fifty-one per cent. of the stock of 
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which is owned by the Boston & Maine. 
There are altogether too many restrictions 
placed on the use of these convenient 
certificates for transportation. Indeed, it 
is quite time to move for a uniform trans- 
portation rate of two cents a maile over al! 
the railroads in this part of the country. 
There is no reason why the man who has 
$20 to invest in a mileage ticket should be 
given such distinct advantages over the 
man who cannot spare that amount of 
money. The traveler on a mileage ticket, 
although he buys at wholesale, generally 
uses his ticket quite as muck at retail as 
the purchaser of a single ticket. 





Assassination of the King of Italy 


Humbert, King of Italy, was killed by 
an anarchist’s bullet at Monza, near Milan, 
last Sunday evening, just after he had en- 
tered his carriage to return to the palace. 
The assassin was arrested and safely locked 
up, in spite of the fury of the crowd in at- 
tendance upen the gymnastic competitions 
then in progress. The murder is doubtless 
to be wholly charged to that savage band 
of men who rejoice to call themselves 
anarchists, and who delight in victims 
high in rank and responsibility. Two 
years ago the Empress of Austria was 
killed by them, and President Carnot of 
France and Alexander II. owe their death 
to the same blood-thirsty villains. Hum- 
bert was born in 1844, and succeeded his 
father, Jan. 9, 1878. He married the Prin- 
cess Margherita of Savoy, and they have 
two children ; the oldest, Victor Emman- 
uel (born in 1869), succeeds to the throne. 
Humbert was very far from an ideal king, 
but he had many kingly qualities which 
commended him specially to his own peo- 
ple and generally to the world at large. He 
belonged to a family that never lacked cour- 
age, and he went everywhere unguarded, 
remarking on more than one occasion that 
assassination was one of the risks of his 
trade, and having previously encountered 
two assassins. He was brave enough to 
visit the cholera hospitals in Naples in 1884 
when the cholera was at its height, and 
going freely among the people in the slums 
he inspired them with hope and gave to 
them of his own courage. He paid his 
father’s debts from his own purse, and 
stood up manfully under the distracting 
cares of the last few years which have so 
seriously tried the Government. It is pre- 
dicted that the immediate result of his 
death will be the rallying of all good citi- 
zens to support the throne, and the disso- 
lution of thecompact between the Clericals 
and the Socialists which has so long em- 
barrassed parliamentary effort. 





Zeppelin’s Air-Ship 


About a year ago Count Zeppelin began 
the construction of an air-ship, on the 
shores of Lake Constance, at Frederichs- 
hafen. Accepting the idea of using gas 
to keep his ship in the air, he constructed’ 
a vessel 412 feet long and 38 feet broad, 
divided into seventeen compartments by 
vertical partitions. The frame is alumi- 
num, and this is covered with silk. 
There are four rudders and four propel- 
lers; the rudders being at the bow and 
stern, and the propellers at the side. 
When completed and manned with a 
crew of five men, the weight was nine 
tons ; as the buoyancy had been calculated 
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at ten tons, there is a margin of nearly 
one ton for freight or passengers. The 
expense up to the time of its completion 
exceeded $240,000, and of this amount 
Zeppelin contributed more than half. 
With the hope that the gasolene engine 
would develop a speed of twenty miles, it 
was expected that it would be possible to 
make a voyage of several days. The first 
attempt was made early in July, but on 
account of imperfections in construction, 


leaking of gas, and failure to meet the- 


conditions of aerial navigation, the ship 
came to the ground after a voyage of 
eighteen miles, driven before the wind. 
It was announced that a second attempt 
would be made shortly after, but no 
reports of another trial have been received, 
and it is believed that the experts of the 
Society of Aerial Navigation have per- 
suaded the Count to make fundamental 
changes before incurring the expense and 
risk of a journey in mid-air. 





What Japan Might Have Done 


The standing army of Japan consists of 
thirteen divisions ready for instant service. 
Each one of these divisions is an army in 
itself, having two brigades of infantry, one 
regiment of cavalry, one regiment of field 
artillery, one battalion of pioneers, and 
separate battalions for military-train, rail- 
way and telegraph service, all equipped 
with the latest and best arms and ammu- 
nition, and maintained with a thorough- 
ness which the Japanese learned from the 
Germans. The muster-roll of this stand- 
ing army contains about 175,000 men. 
Had the Powers given their consent, Japan 
might easily have had this army inside 
the gates of Pekin long before this time ; 
but the Powers would give no such con- 
sent, and for this refusal Russia appears 
to be chiefly responsible. It turns out 
that after all the reports of Russian re- 
inforcements in that part of the world, 
the actual number of Russian soldiers 
available for military duty did not exceed 
60,000, including the 6,000 men on board 
her meh-of-war in Chinese waters. At 
Port Arthur she had only about 7,500 men 
and she drew from these for her Tien-Tsin 
contingent. The provincial forces along 
the Amoor consist of 35,200 infantry, 4,700 
cavalry, and 5,500 artillery, a total of 
45,400 men, These have been largely in- 
creased since the fighting in the vicinity 
of Blagovestchensk, but it will be a long 
time before Russia can assemble in eastern 
waters any such force as Japan has, and 
at present her fighting powers in that part 
of the world do not equal those of the 
United States. This, undoubtedly, ac- 
counts for Russia’s refusal to make Japan 
the representative of the Powers. 


Our American Pekin 


Last week a Negro desperado killed two 
policemen in New Orleans. As soon as 
the crime was known, the mob began its 
work with the same fiendish race hatred 
as that which actuates the Boxers in Pe- 
kin, There the cry is, ‘‘ Kill the Foreign- 
ers;’’ here it is, ‘‘ Kill the Niggers.’”’ The 
leading citizens of a neighboring parish 
sent a communication to the mayor offer- 
ing to raise a mob large enough to “‘ anni- 
hilate the Niggers of New Orleans,”’ The 
local mob was prompt in its response. It 
was composed very largely of mere boys, 
and, allying itself with such of the 
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disorderly and criminal classes as came 
within its reach, spent several days in 
promiscuous shooting of such Negroes as 
were so unwise as to show themselves on 
the street. The murderer himself was 
hardly in their thoughts, for it was war 
against a race and not against an individ- 
ual, Several days passed before the mur- 
derer was located, and, as he knew there 
was only lynch law for such as he, it is 
not surprising that he determined not to 
be taken alive. It was necessary to set 
fire to the house in which he was con- 
cealed, but before he fell, riddled with 
bullets, he succeeded in killing three more 
men and wounding at least half a dozen. 
The police hurried the dead body of the 
Negro out of the way of the mob, and 
then its real character revealed itself. 
Foiled in their attempt to vent their fiend- 
ish cruelty on the dead, the populace 
burned to the ground a handsome school 
building erected for colored children by a 
wealthy Negro named Lafon, who gave 
about $600,000 to charity. It had to be 
burned because it was devoted to the edu- 
cation of the colored people! Many 
houses in the vicinity, belonging to the 
colored population, were burned in spite 
of the police, who, in the main, did good 
work for law and order, Naturally the 
citizens of New Orleans did not want such 
a demonstration as this at atime when 
they are endeavoring to make their city 
the great outlet for the export trade of the 
West, but there has been sowing to the 
wind in Louisiana, and the reaping the 
whirlwind will surely follow. Nothing 
that has happened, or can happen, in 
China can be more shamelessly disgrace- 
ful than this latest outbreak in the chief 
city of the Gulf. 





Pekin’s Silence Broken 


It has been a week of alternating hopes 
and fears — with the fears predominant. 
Accounts of the alleged massacre of all the 
foreigners in Pekin have been served up 
with all the revolting and gruesome de- 
tails that a vivid imagination, assisted by 
historical accounts of former massacres, 
has been able to invent. For the most 
part they may be dismissed as utterly 
baseless. Sheng-Suan-Hwai still holds 
the telegraph key at Shanghai, and he is 
surrounded by gangs of the most heart- 
less and outrageous falsifiers that were 
ever assembled on the face of the earth. 
It isa marvel how reputable newspapers 
can vie with each other in their efforts to 
spread the reports of these horrors. Out 
of the mass of falsehood there may be 
sifted some few gleams of hope. A letter 
has been received from the British Minis- 
ter at Pekin, dated July 4, of whose au- 
thenticity there can be no reasonable 
doubt; and one of the same date has been 
received from MinisterConger. Several of 
the Chinese legations have been informed 
that on the 18th of July the Tsung-li- 
Yamen sent a deputy to communicate 
with all the legations in Pekin, and, find- 
ing them all well, supplied them with pro- 
visions. Last Friday Li Hung Chang 
sent a message to the New York Tribune 
to the effect that Pekin reported all the 
Ministers alive, that their safety was as- 
sured, and that it was unnecessary for the 
allied forces to enter Pekin. There is no 
reason to doubt that the message was 
sent, but itis to be noted that Li Hung 
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Chang assumes no responsibility for its 
statements. On Sunday night the State 
Department received word that letters had 
reached Tien-Tsin from the German and 
Japanese legations, dated July 21 and 22, 
stating that the Chinese attacks had 
ceased on the 17th or 18th, and that the 
German, Russian, British, French, Japan- 
ese and American legations were still 
holding out. All these despatches are 
confirmatory, and there does not appear 
any sufficient reason for doubting that the 
Ministers were alive one week ago last 
Sunday (with the exception of the Ger 
man Minister, of whose death there can 
be no question). In the meantime the 
allies have continued to disagree ; no lead- 
er has been selected; and France and 
England, by the disposition they have 
made of some of their ships, have been ac- 
cused of ulterior motives. As far as known 
only about 40,000 men have reached Taku, 
and the advance to Pekin will have to be 
put off till the middle of August. More 
trouble has broken out on the Korean 
frontier, and the Japanese have had an’ 
engagement with Chinese and Korean 
troops at An-Tong, on the Yalu River. 
Russia may possibly find she has a diffi- 
cult task in keeping the peace in that part 
of the world. 





Events Worth Noting 


General William F. Draper of Massachu- 
setts has resigned his appointment as Am- 
bassador tolItaly. He is now in this coun- 
try. 

The secretary for India announced in the 
House of Commons last Friday that 92,000,- 
000 people were included in the tamine- 
stricken area of India. It seems that but 
tor the tamine India would have had a sur- 
plus of $14,350,000 this year. 


The Emperor of Germany has appointed 
Professor Breasted, of the University of 
Chicago, to superintend the publication of 
his new dictionary of Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics. 


The revolution in Colombia appears to 
have collapsed at the very gates of Panama 
just as the United States was on the point 
of inaugurating measures to insure freedom 
of transit across the Isthmus in accordance 
with the treaty of 1846. 

According to a message purporting to 
have been written by an American who 
was taken prisoner by the insurgents, 
Aguinaldo is in the Corona Mountains, in 
the northern pert of Luzon, where it is pre- 
dicted he will make his final stand. 


E. G. Rathbone, tormer director general 
of the Cuban post-office, has at last been ar- 
rested in Havana and held tor embezzle- 
ment. 

An indirect attempt to censure Mr. Cham- 
berlain, Colonial Secretary in the British 
House of Commons, tailed by a vote of 208 
to 52. Mr. Chamberlain has announced that 
the Cape rebels are not to be imprisoned or 
fined, but disfranchised for ten years, ac- 
cording to the present purposes of the Gov- 
ernnient, 

It has been reported that, in revenge for 
the killing of one of our soldiers at Oro- 
quieta, in northern Mindanao, a company 
of the 40th Infantry killed eighty-nine na- 
tives. The insurgent leader, Alvarez, with 
500 men, is making much trouble there. 


General Prinsloo and five thousand Boer 
troops surrendered near Bethlehem last 
Thursday. This promises an end of fight- 
ing in the Orange Free State, and releases a 
large force of British troops for service in 
the Transvaal where they appear to be 
much needed. 





THE SHINING FACE 


| ww is related in Exodus, when Moses 

came down from his forty days’ tarry- 
ing and communion with God on Mt. 
Sinai, that his face shone with such glory 
that the people could not look upon it, 
though Moses ‘‘ wist not that his face 
shone.’’ There is here the lesson, first, of 
the self-forgetfulness of those who hold 
closest communion with God ; and, second, 
of God’s impartation of Himself to those 
who wholly wait on Him. To tarry with 
God and wait upon Him is to open the 
soul to the transforming and illuminating 
power of His Spirit — beholding the glory 
of the Lord, we are changed into the same 
image ; we shall be like Him, for we shall 
see Him as He is. 

Even to the world about him the Chris- 
tian is recognized by his resemblance to 
Christ. It was true in the days of the 
apostles that men took knowledge of them 
that they had been with Jesus. This is 
God’s way of manifesting Himself to the 
world. His Spirit is embodied in the 
members ; they are like Him. So it be- 
comes God’s method of propagating the 
Gospel among men, making it known by 
the light, the spirit, which lives in and 
shines out from them. In this important 
sense every true disciple is a messenger 
and missionary of the Gospel. It does not 
matter that the disciple is but a weak and 
frail instrument. It is not ye that speak, 
but the Spirit of your Father that speaketh 
in you. The filmy thread in the electric 
lamp is but an insignificant thing ; but 
when the electric current courses through 
it, it makes the room luminous with its 
radiance. So the weakest servant of Christ 
shines with a glory surpassing the light of 
the world, and men come to rejoice in that 
light. Every child of God is required to 
let his light shine that others, seeing, may 
glorify the Father. 

We need not stop here to note the sim- 
ply natural modification of the face by 
holy thinking and divine communing — 
that law by which the character of the 
soul fashions the face and makes it the in- 
dex of the soul which he who runs may 
read. It is enough to remember that he 
who dwells with God becomes partaker of 
His Spirit, and that Spirit cannot be hid. 
It will, it must, shine out through the face. 
Men perceive it and are affected and influ- 
enved by it. The light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ shines, also, in the face of His dis- 
ciples. If you have not been with Moses 
on Sinai, nor with the Master on the Mount 
of Transfiguration, nor with the eleven in 
the upper chamber and seen the tongues 
of fire, none the less will your face shine 


to the world if you have heard the voice 
of God and obeyed. 





MR. READY-TO-HALT 


R, READY-TO-HALT is much in 
evidence-these days. He does not 

like the heat. He finds it much more 
convenient to sit on the veranda in a loose 
garb than to array himself fully and pro- 
ceed to prayer-meeting. It is his decided 
opivion that his great exertions — they 
seem much greater to him than to other 
people — in this direction during ten 
months of the year fully entitle him to get 
all the rest he can during July and Au- 
gust. Heisin favor of having it clearly 
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understood that those who are so unfort- 
unate as to be obliged to keep on with 
their business these sultry weeks are fully 
excused from paying any attention to re- 
ligion. He acts on that principle with 
much consistency, and the church is left 
to get along as best it can with the few 
faithful ones to whom duty is more im- 
portant than bodily comfort. 

Mr. Little-Faith and Mr. Feeble-Mind 
have similar ideas to those of the brother 
just mentioned. The cheerful way in 
which they discharge themselves from all 
responsibility for the progress of the «ing- 
dom of God, both in their own hearts and 
in the world at large, during the warm 
weather, is very noteworthy. Their place 
in the sanctuary is vacant. But they are 
frequently found at other festivities which 
make quite as large a demand upon phys- 
ical strength. Is this right? These per- 
sons may find entrance at the Celestial 
Gate when their Christian pilgrimage is 
completed. John Bunyan so sets it forth. 
But they lose much, we are sure. And 
very many lose by them. We wish they 
would give the matter careful thought 
and gird up the loins of their mind. There 
never was a time when they needed the 
means of grace more than just now. 
Never would their presence cheer the pas- 
torso much. Never could they bear such 
a testimony to the real worth of their re- 
ligion, or give such pleasure to Jesus. 
Faithfulness when it costs somewhat is 
most valuable. A good soldier endures 
hardness. He who is ready to fall back 
and sit down as soon as matters get un- 
comfortable will win no battles and se- 
cure no “ well done.’”’ Let the motto be 
— ‘ Right Onward,”’ If ‘the hero is 
not fed on. sweets,’’ and ‘‘ head winds are 
right for royal sails,’’ then the children of 
the Great King should not be so much 
put out by the rising of the thermometer, 





POLITICALLY WHAT SHALL HE 
DO? 


Swanton, Vt., July 19, 1900. 

Mr. Epiror: Over thirty-five years have 
I drawn spiritual nourishment from the 
ministry ot the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and partaken of her communion. 
I love her progressive spirit, her church 
polity, and her system of spiritual over- 
sight by Bishops and the press. We teel 
free in asking their counsel and their 
advice touching all matters pertaining 
to Christian ethics. As one interested in 
the well-being ot society and representing 
the lay element of the church, I venture to 
ask your advice ina matter which may at 
the present time be troubling many a 
young Christian. 

In the Pastoral Address of our Bishops, 
and in the utterances of our representatives 
in General Conference, the liquor traffic is 
recognized as a great evil which * cannot be 
legalized without sin.” At the present time 
both the Republican and Democratic par- 
ties are in closest sympathy with the traffic 
and tostering its interests,as no one will 
assume to deny. Now, taking the utter- 
ance of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
which says, “‘ No political party has a right 
to expect, nor should receive, the vote of 
Christian men so long as it stands commit- 
ted to the license system or refuses to put 
itselt on record in an attitude ot open hos- 
tility to the saloon,’”’ and the fact that both 
political parties mentioned do sustain 
those objectionable relations to the traflic, 
ean I, asa Christian man, if I accept the 
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utterance of my church as sound, vote in 
the coming election for the nominees of 
either of those parties? I am only one of 
thousands in our church who believe that 
they have a duty to perform, as Christian 
men, in “ rendering to Ceesar the things that 
belong to Ceesar and to God the things that 
belong to God,” and desire to perform that 
duty as they would any other Christian 
obligation, in the “fear ot God.” I am 
quite sure that you will recognize it as our 
privilege to “look to the press of our 
chureh tor light upon all matters which 
pertain to Christian ethics,” and ask that 
you give us a candid and unprejudiced 
answer. H. C. BARNES. 


The foregoing letter is given place in our 
columns because it is sincere and serious, 
and representative of many received by 
the editor. An editorial on another page, 
entitled ‘‘The Voter’s Duty,’’ answers this 
inqtifrer in a general way ; but in order to 
be more explicit, and to give him a chance 
to be heard, we herewith offer a supple- 
mentary explanation. 

While our church, through the Gen- 
eral Conference and its Bishops, makes its 
pronouncements on the liquor traffic, rais- 
ing high the ideal standard of prohibition, 
the individual voter is rightly left free to 
express his own privilege and prerogative. 
This must be recognized as a basal fact 
in consideration of this subject. Our 
friend may seek for light —and we hope 
he will receive it from some source — but 
in the last issue he must settle for himself 
how he will vote; and, we trust, as an 
American citizen, will cast his ballot 
without restraint or dictation. Another 
basal fact must be considered. It is really 
impossible to carry out the ideal political ac- 
tion which the Methodist Episcopal Church 
has demanded. And there is nothing 
strange or remarkable about this condi- 
tion of things. The standard must not be 
lowered even though the practical attain- 
ment be delayed. Jesus delivered the 
Sermon on the Mount two thousand years 
ago, though He knew that its standards 
would not be reached by His followers for 
more than twenty centuries. Paul wrote 
his unrivaled apostrophe on love to the 
gross and licentious Corinthians, who cer- 
tainly could not apprehend it. Ifa pro- 
nouncement is to be made against a great 
evil like the liquor traffic by the church, 
the very highest standard must be lifted. 
But the fact must also be recognized that, 
according to the nature of things and in 
our present environment, the ideal condi- 
tion cannot now be reached. The Chrie- 
tian Church represents in numbers a 
hopeless minority of the voting popula- 
tion. The church can neither make nor 
unmake parties. It is but a meagre frac- 
tion of the two great dominating political 
parties of the country. The effort to found 
a party whose only or main issue is the 
restriction of the liquor traffic, has humil- 
iatingly and hopelessly failed. The stead- 
ily decreasing vote of the Third Party 
shows that it does not commend itself to 
the confidence of even loyal temperance 
citizens. It is idle to say what ought to 
be, or what might be; the Third Party 
experiment has been long enough on trial 
to show what it inevitably will be. 

With this ground-work of facts con- 
fronting the honest voter, he is left the 
alternative of taking, not ideal action, 
but of choosing that which in his judg- 
ment offers the safest and most healthy 
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result. At the present time the way of 
duty, to the writer, seems perfectly clear. 
It is plain that either the Democratic or 
the Republican Party will succeed — 
either William J. Bryan or William Mc- 
Kinley will be elected President of the 
United States. The editor cannot vote for 
Bryan because of his financial views and 
his policy toward our new island posses- 
sions. So pronounced are we in our con- 
victions on these points that we could not 
vote for and with the Third Party because 
a vote so cast would help to elect Mr. 
Bryan. 

In these brief terms we reply to our in- 
quirer’s questions. Very likely our re- 
sponse will prove unsatisfactory. Wé 
fully believe, with Governor Roosevelt, 
that this is the most important Presiden- 
tial election since the days of Lincoln. 
We hope that our correspondent will be- 
come fully persuaded in his own mind, 
and so cast his vote as to help on the 
cause of righteousness and his country’s 
highest welfare and honor. 





Why Any Worse in the Chinese ? 


T is singular that people claiming to be 
governed by Christian standards and 
by the principles of Him who ‘“ when He 
was reviled, reviled not again,” should so 
quickly break out into violent speech 
against the Chinese. It would seem as if 
the humiliating history which we are mak- 
ing in the process of self-government, and 
in the failure to exercise the power of selt- 
control, would moderate these expressions 
ot savagery. It is an old maxim ot com- 
mon law, founded in principles of eternal 
right, that he who comes to the court for 
justice must come with clean hands. 

It were better, before we demand that the 
Chinese shall overcome and punish the 
revolutionist, the anarchist and the mur- 
derous mob in China, that we show we are 
able to do itin our own land. For nearly 
a year revolution and anarchy have been 
rampant in Kentucky, and the revelations 
in the Goebel trial put all ‘pretence ofa 
peaceable republican state government in 
that commonwealth to shame. For months 
in St. Louis a violent mob was uncontrolled 
and unwhipped, frequently attacking and 
murdering defenceless women. But worst 
and most brutal of all was the attack last 
week in New Orleans (noted elsewhere) ot 
a mob of white men upon entirely innocent 
Negroes. An infuriated body of whites 
started upon a ghastly crusade against 
Negroes and actually rivaled atrocities 
which have been charged upon the Chinese 
in the last few weeks. Honorable colored 
men who chanced to be seen by this blood- 
thirsty crowd were pulled out of street- 
cars, shot, tortured and butchered, and 
only because they were black! And all 
this in Christian America! The Christian 
has shown himself to be a greater brute 
than the * heathen Chinee.” 





Inciting Race Riots 


Ons anything more strikingly mani- 

fest the brutal instinct in our people 
than the disposition, shown in some quar- 
ters, to do violence to the innocent and 
harmless Chinese of this country because of 
the action of the Boxers? In what possible 
sense can the industrious and hard-work- 
ing Chinamen of this land be held responsi- 
ble in any degree tor what is taking place 
in China? And the talk about boycotting 
Chinamen, and the threats to do them harm, 
is not only supremely childish and silly, 
but unpatriotic and grossly wrong, sullying 
our fair fame as a nation. Let every one 
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resist this atrocious impulse. Frown upon 
it everywhere and instantly. Stifle the 
mob tendency wherever it threatens to 
break forth. The public press has a tre- 
mendous responsibility in this case. It 
must educate and help to control barbarous 
instincts still so dominant in human kind. 
Municipal, state, and general government 
should be alert and effective in suppressing 
any tendency to violent outbursts against 
the Chinese here in America. 


THE BROWN CHAIR 


NE of the oddest and at the same time 
most disheartening teatures of com- 
munity life in a small city or large country 
town, as it seems t» the Brown Chair, is the 
apparently causele:s and needless spring- 
ing up of little estramgements between 
neighbors —tiny rifts ot misunderstanding 
at first, but ever widening and widening, 
through neglect of repair, until they silence 
the lute otf human kindness. It is seldom 
that both parties know definitely how these 
slight estrangements arise. It may be out 
of the most trivial and most unsuspected 
cause —a lack of recognition on the street, 
perhaps, for which the offending party is 
quite blameless, since unconscjous of the 
apparent discourtesy. A simple and very 
common physical disability, nearsighted- 
ness, is responsible, I daresay, for fully 
one-third of all the cases of estrangement 
between neighbors. 

Then there are small envies, for which 
the offended party, though thinking him- 
self or herself aggrieved, is entirely to 
blame. I knew a case of long and bitter 
estrangement between neighbors that was 
finally traced back to a most peculiar and 
unsuspected cause. The woman who “ be- 
gan it’’ was offended because her neighbor 
had a baby and she herself had none! When 
you look at it this is more sad than absurd, 
after all; yet how foolish, how unkind, how 
unwomanly, to pour the vials of one’s dis- 
appointment upon the innocent head of 
a friend and neighbor! Such an act is 
simply self-disclosure —the evidence ot a 
sour, discontented, and envious disposition. 
The woman who really had the cause for 
grievance was the mother, and yet so tar 
was she from feeling offended that she de- 
clared toa triend that she would “ do any- 
thing in her power to bless poor Mrs. A—— 
with a baby!” 








* * * *# 


The worst thing about neighborhood es- 
trangements is their prompt and cordial 
mutuality — the readiness of both parties to 
recognize and toster them. These little 
misunderstandings would amount to noth- 
ing whatever if either party would make 
some slight advance at the outset to dis- 
prove and remove the obscure cause of of- 
tense. But most people, as soon as they 
notice a neighbor’s coldness, will say: 
“Something ails Mr. and Mrs. So-and-so. 
They are angry at us about something — 
heaven knows what! Well, let them stay 
angry till they get over it. I am sure we 
have done nothing to offend them.” Then 
both parties proceed to repay coldness with 
coldness, cease to visit over the fence, cut 
each other on the street, and speedily devel- 
op a genuine case of silent feud, whose bit- 
terness is all the more acrid for being held 
in the mouth and swallowed. 

** 2 ® 

The only reasonable, human, Christian 
thing to do,when vague trouble of this kind 
arises, is for the *“‘ party of the second part,”’ 
the party against whom the animosity is 
first directed, to make some such neighbor- 
ly and kindly advance as will prove the 
groundlessness of any suspicion of ill teel- 
ing or bad intent on their part. This ought 
to, and generally will, dispel instantly the 
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misapprehension of the aggrieved neighbor 
and promote kindlier and more cordial re- 
lations than ever. To be sure, this is a 
rather hard thing to do for one who teels 
more sinned against than sinning. The 
tendency of human nature is still, unfortu- 
nately, to return blow tor blow and to de- 
mand tooth for tooth. But it is the right 
thing, the Christian thing, and in the end 
the best and happiest and most satistactory 
thing to do. Indeed, it is no excuse for 
avoiding any line ot action to protest that it 
is hard. Most duties thatend in blessings 
are hard. Difficulty is not to be consid- 
ered as a motive for abandoning any course 
that is right and good. 
s* * &© # 

I have known enough instances of neigh- 
borly estrangement removed by kindly ad- 
vance from one side or the other to feel as- 
sured that in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred this is the sure corrective tor any 
such trouble. Indeed, it is almost magical, 
the way the clouds of suspicion and cold- 
ness melt before a single ray of kindliness! 
Ina minute a whole year’s estrangement 
and ill-feeling may be dispelled and re- 
placed by gratetul, unreserved cordiality. 
This shows how constrained and unnat- 
ural and superficial the state of enmity 
was. There was really nothing to base it 
upon; it was maintained by sheer spite and 
stubbornness. Scratch a neighbor, and you 
will almost always find a friend—but 
you mustn’t scratch cat-tashion. Simply 
break the veneer of distrust and resentment 
by some kindly, cordial act or word, and 
underneath you will find the ready, willing, 
warm-hearted associate and helper. 


BROWN CHAIR. 





PERSONALS 


— Rev. Dr. J. W. Lindsay returned last 
week trom four weeks’ stay at Lake Mo- 
honk. 

— Rev. L. H. Dorchester will spend his va- 
cation at Cottage City, and will preach at 
the Tabernacle, Sunday evening, Aug. 5. 

—Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews, chancellor- 
elect of the University of Nebraska, has 
returned trom Europe and is in Chicago 
preparing his final report as superintend- 
ent of the public schools. 

—The Chicago Times-Heruld says of 
John Alexander Dowie, of Zion’s Taber- 
nacle, Chicago: ‘ Dowie is alleged to have 
made $5,000,000 out of Zion. Yet some peo- 
ple claim that he doesn’t know his bus- 
iness.”’ 

—Dr. S. P. Cadman, of Metropolitan 
Temple, New York, has been selected as 
one of the Monday lecturers on “ Morals 
and Religion” by New York University. 
Dr. Cadman will deliver his lecture the first 
Monday of next March. 


— The guest of honor at the Old Home 
celebration in Buckfield, Me., on Aug. 11, 
will be Secretary Long, or “Johnnie” 
Long, as the citizens affectionately call 
him. He was born there, and even today 
knows many of its citizens personally. 


— Bishop Hamilton and tamily, who had 
been spending a few days at Marshfield, 
left on Friday of last week for Cincinnati, 
whence, after attending to business mat- 
ters, the Bishop will proceed to Reno, Ne- 
vada, where he holds his first Conterence, 
Aug. 30. 

— Rev. E. S. Lewis,.D D., pastor of the 
First Church, Columbus, O., has returned 
from his extensive trip in the interests of 
the International Sunday-school Associa- 
tion. He took part in twenty-seven con- 
ventions in some ot the principal cities of 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana, Washington, Oregon, California, 
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Utah, Idaho, Wyoming Colorado, and 
British Columbia. 


— Rev. Dr. S. L. Baldwin, ot the Mission- 
ary Society, is now hopefuliy recuperating 
at Hyannisport. 


— Dr. C.C. Bragdon, with his wife and 
daughter, returned last week to Auburn- 
dale, not having made a visit to Alaska, as 
our exchanges in the Northwest reported. 


— Rev. Calvin V. Arnold, tor fifty-two 
years a member of Wyoming Conference, 
and one of the old cireuit-riders, died at his 
home in Binghamton, N. Y., July 25, at 
the age of 77. He had attended every ses- 
sion of the Wyoming Conference since 1848, 
when he was ordained. 


— Bishop Hartzell is spending a tew 
weeks at Luzerne, N. Y., in company with 
Mrs. Hartzell, whose health is slowly im- 
proving. She is able to go out riding daily. 
Bishop Haztzell will represent the Mis- 
sionary Society at Detroit, Michigan, Il- 
linois, Indiana, and Central Illinois Confer- 
ences. 


— The Western Christian Advocate of last 
week says: “Rev. Dr. Jesse Bowman 
Young, recently editor of the Central Chris- 
tian Advocate, has accepted the invitation 
to the pastorate of the Walnut Hills Church, 
Cincinnati. There is much congratulation 
over the fact in the city and particular 
church.” 

~ Dr. Daniel Bonbright, the dean of 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIL, 
has been chosen to assume the duties of 
president. until a permanent successor to 
Dr. Henry Wade Rogers is appointed. He 
is a graduate ot Yale, class ot 1850, and has 
been a member ot Northwestern’s taculty 
since 1853. 

— We are glad to learn that Rev. Dr. Al- 
bert J. Nast, editor of the Christliche Apol- 
ogete, will soon begin the preparation of a 
biography of his father, the late Dr. Will- 
iam Nast, father of German Methodism. 
Dr. Nast was one of the epoch-making men 
of our church, and the story of his life and 
work will be of intense interest and value. 


— Prot. Henry W. Brown, vice-principal 
ot New Hampton (N. H.) Literary Institu- 
tion, who was so hopefully spoken of to 
succeed Rev. Dr. J. F. Haley, the retiring 
president of Bucksport Seminary, was un- 
willing to be considered as a candidate for 


the position this year. Prot. Brown is a 
son of the late Rev. W. L. Brown, ot the 
East Maine Conference. He has held his 
present position tor thirteen years. 

— Prot. C. M. Stuart, D. D., of Garrett 
Biblical Institute, Evanston, and Mrs. 
Stuart are exploring Boston and its sub- 
urbs with enthusiastic interest. Seldom 
have we met a visitor to this city so de- 
lightiully interested in the historic land- 
marks in and about the Hub as is Dr. Stu- 
art. He not only likes Boston, but he likes 
it prodigiously and pervasively. He is the 
sort of visitor to whom we give heartiest 
welcome. 


— The Western Christian Advocate states 
emphatically that there was no foundation 
in tact for thesensational dispatch sentover 
the country to the effect that Dr. W. H. W. 
Rees‘had resigned his position on account of 
differences with Secretary Mason. The 
Western says: ‘‘ The reasons for which Dr. 
Rees resigns are purely personal.” 

— We learn from the New York Advocate 
of last week that ‘‘ Rev. W. A. Hutchinson, 
of Troy Conference, has been elected vice- 
principal of Hudson River Institute, at 
Claverack, N. Y. He has been engaged in 


Sunday-school assembly work at Ocean 


Grove, to the delight of his classes. Prof. 
Hutchinson comes well equipped for teach- 
ing science by special study in Harvard 
and Chicago Universities after graduation 
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trom Dickinson College. Mrs. Hutchinson, 
daughter of B. B. Loomis, D. D., will have 
charge of the department ot French Lan- 
guage and Literature. She has had wide 
experience and study abroad.”’ 


— Rev. Dr. W. H. Daniels spoke at Old 
Orchard three times on Sunday in the inter- 
est of the India Famine Fund, with good 
results. The congregation gave $40 in addi- 
tion to $45 previously sent. 


— Rev. Paul C. Curnick, D. D., pastor of 
St. Paul Churcb, Cincinnati, who has added 
two hundred to the membership in the 
three years of his pastorate, is invited to 
return for the fourth year. 


— Rev. Fayette Nichols writes from Am- 
herst, N.S., under date of July 26: “On 
reaching the home of my daughter, Mrs. 
Minnie A. Morris, at Amherst, N. S., where 
I had come tospend my vacation, I heard 
the sad news of the sudden death of my 
little granddaughter, Delia Louise. The 
cause of her death was spinal meningitis. 
She was an only child and six months old.” 


— Chaplain W. G. Cassard, U.S. N., who 
is on duty at the Naval Training Station, 
Newport, R. I., was.one of the speakers on 
Naval Day, July 26, at the New England 
Chautauqua Assembly at Montwait. Sec- 
retary Long, who was also present, made 
an address in which he spoke in terms of 
commendation of the work of Chaplain Cas- 
sard among the naval apprentices at the 
Training Station. 


— The daily press is making much of the 
probable selection of Rev. Dr. John C. Fer- 
guson, president of the Imperial Univer- 
sity, Nanyang, Shanghai, as the successor of 
Sir Robert Hart, who has been at the head 
ot the Chinese customs service. It will be 
remembered that Dr. Ferguson is a gradu- 
ate of Boston University, and has lived in 
China fourteen years. He has been greatly 
trusted and honored by the Chinese. He is 
private adviser of Sheng and foreign ad- 
viser of the viceroy of Nankin. He is like- 
wise the editor and publisher of a Chinese 
daily at Shanghai. 


—The many devoted friends of Dr. and 
Mrs. Daniel Steele will be interested to 
know —a fact we have learned incidentally 
and without their knowledge—that they 
will reach the golden anniversary ot their 
marriage, August 8. The first item in Dr. 
Steele’s tamily history in the Wesleyan 
Alumni Record reads: ‘‘ Married, Aug. 8, 
1850, Miss Harriet Binney, of Wilbraham, 
Mass.” While the absence trom the city and 
suburbs of nearly all our ministers and 
many of our church people will pre- 
vent such a recognition of the event as 
would be made with unusual love and 
heartiness under ordinary circumstances, 
yet we are confident that in some way their 
friends throughout the country will bear to 


‘them some expression of their affectionate 


and grateful consideration. 





BRIEFLETS 


Seek to know the mind of God,if you 
would learn the secret of moving the minds 
of men. 


For chaste and elegant writing on a high 
and yet practical spiritual plane, it is not 
often that we publish anything finer than 
Dr. Elliott’s contribution on another page; 
entitled, ‘‘At the Beautiful Gate.” 


The proposition which Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Parker, of London, made in a public ad- 
dress during the Christian Endeavor Con- 
vention in that city, that the members of 
that young people’s organization in Amer- 
ica ‘put up Father Clark tor President ot 
he Unitéd States and Mr. Sheldon (of To- 
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peka) tor Vice President, again illustrates 
the fact that a distinguished minister and 
preacher may beentirely lacking in politica! 
sense. 


It this world were not so much of a 
wilderness as it is, those whe are now pil- 
grims through it might choose to become 
dwellers init. We ought not to desire such 
present happiness as would make us un- 
mindful of future blessedness. 


As is shown elsewhere, the veil which has 
hung over China so long, and which has 
seemed impenetrable, is lifting. So far 
nothing has appeared to disturb the hope 
that our missionaries have escaped harm. 
Some interesting cablegrams were received 
eat New York, July 30, trom missionaries 
in China. Dr. Homer Eaton, treasurer of 
the Missionary Society, received two cables 
from Shanghai. One is as follows; “ Urge 
Bishop Moore’s immediate coming. Warne- 
Lacy-Jellison.”’? The other was trom Rey. 
A. J. Bowen, of Nanking, treasurer of the 
Central China Mission. Itsays: ‘ Notity 
relatives. Am in pressing need of funds.” 
Dr. Eaton cabled $4,000 to Mr. Bowen. 
Mrs. H. B. Skidmore, treasurer of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, also 
received a cable from Shanghai, from Miss 
Kate Ogborn ot the Kiu Kiang station, ask- 
ing for $1,500. The money was cabled. 


How much more the waving of the tree- 
tops means to some souls than to others! 
Tosome it brings a veritable ecstasy; to 
others it is nothing but a meaningless mo- 
tion. Is there not a hint here of what 
heaven may be to our released and untram- 
meled spirits, even should there be no 
change ot environment? In heaven, per- 
haps, we may still be in sight of the stars 
and the trees — but with what new and 
clarified vision shall we behold them! 

Whatever may be the limitations of a 
minister, there is one important part of his 
work in which he can certainly succeed, and 
that is, the pastoral care which his people 
demand. The only requisites are a right 
spirit and a determination to work until the 
ground is tully covered. We were never 
able to understand how a pastor could con- 
sciously neglect the personal cure of souls 
committed to his care. There is no reason 
for it, nor can any excuse be offered. Does 
a minister seek to excuse himself by saying 
that he does not like pastoral work? So 
much the worse for him. Heis not in the 
ministry to do the things he likes, but the 
things he ought to do. There is no con- 
demnation greater than to have needy and 
hungry souls say: ‘‘ The minister has not 
visited me.”’ 


Other things being equal, the pastor’s suc- 
cess, like that of every other man, will de- 
pend upon the measure of hard work that 
he puts into his ministry. We are coming 
to have less and less faith in the practical 
value ot brilliant parts, and infinitely more 
in the possibilities of hard work. The most 
successful ministers whom we have known 
have not been men of genius and culture, 
but men who were “* at itand always at it.’’ 
Nothing will make up for indifference and 
indolence. Grace certainly will not, for both 
are wicked, and grace does not flow along 
sinful channels. Sermons cannot be made 
without a tremendous amount ot hard work. 
“What isthe matter?’ we asked concern- 
ing a young minister who gave great prom- 
ise of large usefulness, but who no longer 
held or interested his people in his preach- 
ing. ‘“‘ Oh, he is no longer making proper 
preparation for his pulpit,’’ was the quick 
reply. “* Why is not a certain young man 
invited to return for another year ? ” we in- 
quired, and the answer was: “ He brings 
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nothing to pass, and especially he does not 
pastor his people.’”’” Where was the lack in 
these instances? Simply and only in an 
in willingness to do the necessary work. 





Chancing to meet one of the leading pian- 
sts of this city, the other day, who was 
bout to go away for a vacation of several 
weeks, we said: ** You will allow the piano 
to rest during these weeks, will you not?”’ 
“ Certainly not,” was the reply. “I have 
already shipped two—a baby grand andan 
upright —to my summer home, and I must 
get to them atonce. I have some difficult 
playing to do in public in the fall, and I 
could not do it at my best if I should neg- 
lect, even for a few days, my practice.” In 
the contession of this distinguished artist is 
there not a hint for all who are called to do 
their best in any important work? Are we 
keeping in practice? Are we not expecting 
unusual results when we have not done the 
things which would justify the expecta- 
tion? Sainthood, superior goodness, come 
very largely from the persistent effort to 
practice goodness. Christlikeness, realiz- 
ing the Christ life, is the result of unbroken 
practice. Beware lest you get “out of 
practice.” 





We cannot know truth by opposing it or 
by simply investigating it. The only way 
to really know it is to follow it. 





Be sure and turn to page 985 and read 
the Tien-Tsin letter written by Miss Mary 
Shockley to her triend, Miss Steere. She 
gives a vivid picture of the terrible condi- 
tion of things, her last entry being June 15. 
It will be noted that she makes the first 
reference to Dr. Terry that has appeared 
since the report of her murder in May, say- 
ing she was alive at the date of writing, but 
shut up in Pekin. 





Follow an old path tar enough, and it will 
reveal to you a new horizon. 





THE VOTER’S DUTY 


URELY every man who has a vote 
hasa duty. He may not ignore it, 

he may not refuse it; he ought to use it 
wisely both for the good of humanity and 
especially for the glory of God. There 
can be no doubt as to the importance and 
vast significance of the present hour. We 
are not considering the duty of a citizen of 
a little town or hamlet, or of an independ- 
ent commonwealth, or of a small provin- 
cial nation, but the duty of a citizen of a 
nation of well-nigh eighty millions that 
God has raised up within a wonderfully 
brief period. There has never been a na- 
tion with such a growth and such a his- 
tory asourown. What God’s thought is 
concerning our future is not given to the 
most far-sighted and wisest to discern. 
The startling and world-thrilling events 
of the past three years have not been alto- 
gether of our own choosing. We criticised 
in the severest terms the Christian nations 
of Europe because they allowed their petty 
jealousies to stand in the way of their 
combined effort to suppress the blood- 
thirsty Turk and at the same time protect 
the crushed and helpless Armenians. We 
did right to eriticise the nations of Europe 
for their most unchristian conduct, for it 
Was their solemn duty to unite to defend 
the victims of tyranny and break the 
power of the oppressor. It remains, and 
will forever remain, an indelible stain 
upon the record of these nations that they 
refused to hear the ery of the helpless for 
help. How little we dreamed that there 
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would be a similar case thrust upon us for 
our consideration and action! From the 
fair islands of the southern seas there came 
to our ears the cry of a long-oppressed 
people. Long-continued and earnest ef- 
fort was made to give them succor and 
relief, but despite our best endeavors the 
work of the oppressor went on, and devas- 
tation and starvation went hand in hand, 
while a determined band of patriots brave- 
ly endeavored to drive the tyrant’s min- 
ions from their fair land. Step by step we 
were led on — and who shall say that it 
was not in the order of Providence ? — 
until at last force must be used ; and so 
the ships of Sampson’s fleet destroyed the 
last vestige of the sea power that centuries 
before had sent out the Armada to sweep 
Protestantism from the face of the earth. 
Thus the Queen of the Antilles was rid 
forever of the blight and curse of four 
hundred years. 

It seems, also, as though God’s hand led 
Dewey to Manila. How else can we 
account for that most singular expedition 
from Hong Kong? It does not look as 
though it were pure human contrivance to 
select Dewey to command our fleet in the 
Asiatic waters ; or that he should have 
been at Hong Kong just when he was; or 
that he should have formed the purpose to 
do just what he did and as he did it, and 
establish himself on shore after the world- 
famous battle of May 1, 1898 ; or that those 
most beautiful islands of the Pacific, 
named for one of the worst monarchs that 
ever sat on the throne of Spain, should 
come into the possession of the most Prot- 
estant nation of the nineteenth century. 
We have been making history at a tre- 
mendous rate the past three years. 

And now we see in far-away China one 
of the most extraordinary upheavals the 
nations have ever known. God is not ab- 
sent from China. The battle of the nations 
is to be in China. Gog and Magog have 
at last met, and the history of these days 
will be the wonder of future generations ; 
the doings of these days will mold and 
fashion the destiny of the human race, 
China is a near neighbor of ours. We 
have half 2 million of hersons scattered all 
through our own land. Our commercial 
relations with China are of vast importance. 
We have all the usual governmental rela- 
tions with China. We have gone to China 
in obedience tothe solemn command of the 
King of kings to carry the Gospel, to build 
schools and churches, to erect and support 
hospitals — in short, to carry to the people 
of China all that is best in Christian civil- 
ization. And now, when in a frenzy of 
unreasoning madness these people have 
determined to drive out or slaughter all 
foreigners, destroy all property of foreign- 
ers, and shut their doors forever to all 
the outside world, we are confronted with 
the question of duty. If ever there was a 
time when the governments of Chrisien- 
dom should heed the admonition that they 
bear not the sword in vain, this is pre-em- 
inently the time. Beyond all possibility 
of successful contradiction our great nation 
must bear her part. She must not shrink 
in this hour of awful responsibility. She 
must’ be ready not only to protect, defend 
and deliver from future peril all her citi- 
zens, but she must insist that the murder- 
ers of helpless women and children shall 
be punished, not simply by the exaction 
of a money penalty, but by the utter de- 
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struction of the war power of a govern- 
ment that cannot prevent, or will not, the 
unspeakable infamies of this awful sum- 
mer. Our own country must bear her part 
in the adjustment of these great wrongs. 

Every voter in all our borders ought 
most carefully to consider these facts and 
their significance. It is conceded that we 
now have at the head of our nation a wise, 
careful, calm, far-seeing Christian states- 
man. He is pure and exemplary in his 
personal and domestic life ; from boyhood 
he has been a professing Christian, and is 
such today ; he has had experience in. his 
own great State of Ohio as a legislator and 
administrator of laws; he has had expe- 
rience in Congress ; and now to all this he 
has added the experience of almost four 
years as President. In the civil war he 
risked his life in many battle-fields, and 
in every position he has been called to oc- 
cupy he has shown himself well able to 
discharge its every duty in the fear of God 
and for the benefit of his fellow-men. It 
is not claimed that either he or his party 
is beyond the possibility of criticism. In 
some respects they might have done bet- 
ter — they would have been more than 
human if this were not so; but the ques- 
tion for the voter to consider is whether in 
the present stress of affairs it is wise to 
make a change in the administration of 
our government — in the language of Lin- 
coln, ‘‘to swap horses while crossing the 
stream,’’ and a stream so full of peril. Is 
there any great and lasting good that can 
be accomplished by a change? Indeed, is 
there any good whatever that a new ad- 
ministration can obtain beyond what may 
be secured by the present? The giant oak 
cannot be crowded back into its acorn 
shell. A nation of eighty millions has 
altogether different responsibilities from. 
those of a nation of five millions. The 
present year of grace is 1900, and not 1800. 
We must stand in our lot and place and 
do the work that, in the order of Prov- 
idence, comes to us. We must not shirk, 
we must not dodge; we must be a nation 
of true, brave, God-fearing men. This is 
the ideal voter. All our voters ought to 
come up to this standard. The man who 
is at the helm of state is this kind ofa 
man. Shall we exchange him while the 
tempest howls, and the surges rise, and 
the heavens are thick with blackness, for 
an inexperienced pilot? If we gage pub- 
lic sentiment correctly, the people do not 
want, nor will they have, any change. 
They will run no risks. 

Of course we do not forget the great 
moral and social and political dangers 
which threaten our nation. But we can- 
not do all things at once. We believe that 
the day of municipal reform is to dawn ; 
and that the time is to come when com- 
munities will combine to restrain and ex- 
terminate the liquor traffic. But that is 
not the supreme question at the fore in this 
momentous hour. The present all-im- 
portant duty of the voter in national 
affairs is to see that no unwarranted 
change 1s made in our Administration ; 
that no financial risks are run ; and that 
no halt is made in our expanding history. 
This is no time for men to stay away from 
the polls ; this is no time for good and true 
men to throw away their votes. This is 
the hour above all the hours of the past 
when the voter should be true to his flag, 
to his country, and to his. God. 
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THE LONGING HEART 
MARGARET BAMFORD. 


How long, 0 Lord, we wait Thy coming 
glorious! 
Age follows age, and year succeeds to 


year. 
Oh, when shall we behold Thee, King 
victorious? 
When shall Thy chariot of clouds ap- 
pear? 


‘When wars and tumults rise, be ye not 
tearful,’ — 
Thus spakest Thou upon Mount Olivet ; 
‘““Not yet the end;” and we, with taces 
tearful, 
Cast back the sad refrain, ‘‘ Not yet, not 
yet!” 


Still from the battle-field the groan arises ; 
The sound ot tumult greets our ear each 


ay; ” 
Still emlae’s hapless victim agonizes ; 
Still the dark angel calls our loved away. 


Still travaileth the whole creation groan- 


ing; 
Each ae Thy poor dumb things must 
smitten be; . 
Round lonely mountain- peaks the winds 
are moaning; 
On death-fraught ledges breaks the sul- 
len sea. 


Where is your Lord?” exulting cry the 
scoffers ; ; 
Day follows day, and all remains the 


same. } ‘ 
They scorn Thy love, which life eternal 


oners ; 
Lord, vindicate the glory of Thy name! 


Each Sabbath bell, in solemn gladness 
ringing, 
Tells that our Saviour rose from out 
death’s gloom. 
Each gladsome spring, new life and beau- 
ty bringing, y . t 
Speaks of a country filled with light 
and bloom. 


Come quickly, Lord! banish this sin and 
sadness, , 
Let Thy new reign these jarring noises 
' 


quell! ‘ 
Clothe this dull earth anew with peace 
and gladness — 
An earth where righteousness shall ever 
dwell. 


Newton, Mass. 





PREVAILING PRAYER 
REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D. 


HERE are several other good women 
named in Bible biographies to whom 

we owe our gratitude besides Hannah the 
model mother, Ruth the model daughter, 
and Doreas who sanctified the needle. 
One of these was that Syro-Phoenician 
woman who came to Jesus, and besought 
Him to cast the evil spirit out of her 
afflicted daughter. For a time the Master 


seemed to hold her as it were at arm’s 


length, in order to try the mettle of her 
faith. Like Bartimeus, she only cries the 
more importunately for mercy ; and like 
him she carries the day. ‘ Go thy way,”’ 
saith the compassionate Jesus. ‘‘ Oh, 
woman, great is thy faith ; be it unto thee 
even as thou wilt.’’ And so He granted 
to a great faith what He might have de- 
nied to a little faith. 

Prayer is not a teasing and a coaxing of 
an unwilling God ; it is the fervent plea of 
weakness and of want into the open ear of 
One who knows just what is best for us, 
One of the things that is best for us to 
have is a complete trust in God. He does 
not cheapen His mercies ; nor does He toss 
them to us asa foolish father flings money 
to a spendthrift son. We must come into 
the right attitude, and stay there. An 
honest, trustful faith — a faith that works 
while it prays, a faith that is not balked by 
discouragements — does not plead without 
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securing some real and precious blessings. 
Such faith creates such a condition of 
things that it is wise for God to grant what 
would otherwise be denied. 

There are many things in the loving 
proyidence of our Heavenly Father to 
which we ought to submit. We ought to 
submit unconditionally and without mur- 
murings to certain chastisements and be- 
reavements. ‘‘I opened not my mouth 
because Thou didst it.’’ A childlike faith 
has often written that line with eyes 
swimming with tears, and has often 
carved those words on the monument that 
covered a darling of the heart. But 
there are many things in our pathway 
that we must not submit to; we must 
wrestle with them and overcome them. 
If Apollyon strides across our road we 
must fight him out of the road. If a dif- 
ficulty blocks our path of duty; then is 
the time fora stout faith to ‘‘remove the 
mountain.’’ A parent whose children are 
yet unconverted has no business to sit 
down in silent submission to such a state 
of things. Neither has a pastor of a 
church any right to sit down submissively 
to the terrible fact that the Gospel is 
powerless and no souls are converted. The 
reason why there are no revivals in some 
churches is that they actually vote not 
to have them ! 

That Syro-Pheenician mother would 
have done egregiously wrong if she had 
gone home submissively under a first 
seeming discouragement. ‘* There’s nae 
gude done, John, till ye get into the close 
grups.”’ So said Jeems the doorkeeper to 
Dr. John Brown, who gave us the immortal 
‘‘Rab.’’ There lies one secret of ‘prevail- 
ing prayer. The woman of Canaan car- 
ried her point and got the demon expelled 
from her daughter because she came into 
a ‘‘close grip’’ on the Divine Healer. 
God is a wise and supreme sovereign up 
yonder, and we are responsible free agents 
down here. As a sovereign, He has com- 
manded us to pray, and to pray without 
ceasing. The ceasing would be a sin. 
God reserves to Himself the right to grant 
our requests when He chooses, and 
just as He chooses. It is our duty 
to pray, and it is God’s right to 
bestow the answers that seem best to 
Him ; i. e., such answers as are for our 
good and for His glory. The right kind 
of faith is that temper of the soul which 
submits to what God orders, but never 
submits to what God can make better. 
If we yield to temptations and yield to 


 discouragements when we ought to strug- 


gle against them ; if we are tamely con- 
tent to be without spiritual blessings, and 
neither labor nor pray persistently for 
such blessings, we deserve to suffer. 
Prevailing prayer must always be ac- 
companied with prevailing effort on our 
part. God never puts a premium en cow- 
ardice or laziness, or palpable neglect of 
duty. There is no haphazard in prayer. 
All of God’s promises have their condi- 
tions ; we must comply with those condi- 
tions or we cannot expect the blessings 
coupled with the promises. No farmer is 
such an idiot as to look for a crop unless 
he has ploughed his field and sowed his 
seed. Be sure, my Christian friend, that 
you are honestly and perseveringly doing 
your part, if you expect God to do His 
part. He promises his Holy Spirit to His 
ministers and His churches when they are 
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willing to co-operate with the Spirit; if 
they quench the Holy Spirit, they pay 
the terrible penalty. 

What a magnificent epic are the tri- 
umphs of prevailing faith! The Bible 
history shines with the glorious record. 
That early church were ‘ continuing with 
one accord in supplication,’’ when the 
Pentecostal baptism of power descended 
upon them. Prayer opened Peter’s prison 
doors; and I have seen awakened sinners 
come into meetings and inquiry-rooms 
who were just as truly delivered from Sa- 
tan’s prisons as the Apostle was, by fer- 
vent, intercessory prayer. That Syro- 
Phoenician mother’s message to the 
churches today is— prayer is power! 
Everything with Jesus; less than nothing 
without Him! Twothings our churches 
must do if their barrenness is to be ex- 
changed for harvests: The one is to quit 
the companionship of a self-indulgent, 
corrupting ‘“‘ world ;’’ for as long as the 
world has influence on Christians they 
will gain none on the world. The other 
is to come into closer companionship with 
Christ Jesus —closer in clean, godly liv- 
ing; closer in self-sacrifice ; closer in love- 
labors for the salvation of souls. Then 
the “close grup”? in prayer will bring 
down the sought-for blessings. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





AT THE BEAUTIFUL GATE 
REV. GEORGE ELLIOTT, D. D. 


HERE is a story of exceeding beauty 

in the Acts of the Apostles, which 

tells how Peter healed a cripple ‘‘ at the 

Gate of the temple which is called Beau- 

tiful.”’ It was a beautiful deed, done in a 

beautiful way, and the story is full of 
beautiful lessons. 

The Beautiful Gate teaches us that God’s 
house should be beautiful. Upon it shonld 
be lavished all the loving skill and art of 
the world. Such was the temple of old, 
and such should our temples of worship 
be ; for God loves beauty, and has show- 
ered it freely on all His works. Beauty is 
everywhere a footprint of His presence, 
and a witness to His being and character, 
whose is all the loveliness of flower or star, 
all the grace of the forest, and all the sub- 
limity of mountain and sea. 

All beauty 1s a gate to God —a gate 
through which the devout spirit may pass 
into the temple of holiness. This is true 
both of natural beauty which tells of a 
Divine Artist, or of the beauty of art in 
which man expresses his dream of an 
ideal, It is a testimony to the higher 
needs of the soul. [ have an appetite in 
my eye and ear as well as in my palate. 
Wherever beauty glows, or forms are fair, 
or color throbs, or music weaves its mystic 
chana, there is a door to God if we but 
knew it. Nature and Art are gateways to 
Spirit, more elaborately decorated than 
any portal of the temple of old. 

The cripple is typical of our humanity 
lying helpless outside the gates of God. It 
is a strange and striking contrast — the 
deformed and helpless invalid and the 
Gate of Beauty. But it is true to life. 
Man, the climax of creation, who most 
enjoys its beauty, is the one creature who 
most fills the world with ugliness and de- 
formity. He poisons its rivers, destroys its 
forests, defiles its purity, and turns its 
native loveliness into hideous wastes. 
Close beside the beauty of nature, the 
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glory of art, the splendor of science, and 
the majesty of empire, go on the misery 
and martyrdom of man. Not only in the 
slums of cities, or in the barbarism of the 
forest, but everywhere man is the one de- 
formed thing in God’s universe, lying 
helpless at the gates of Beauty, but owt- 
side, 

Man eannot be healed by beauty. There 
was uothing in the exquisite art of the 
gate or the grandeur of the temple to re- 
store him. He was not wholly helpless ; 
he was not blind, but could see the delicate 
tracery of the graven lilies, and feast his 
eyes on the pleasant panorama of the cir- 
cling hills; he was not deaf, but could 
hear the temple choirs as they sang an- 
tiphonally Israel’s songs of praise; he was 
not dumb, but could lift his voice in _peti- 
tion for alms. Yet all this made him no 
better. Beauty does not heal; it has no 
power to restore the lost glory of our lives. 
The gospel of culture cannot redeem man. 

Why did he stay outside the gate? He 
could see and hear, but did he really do 
so? What if, covetous of cains, he had 
lost all sense of the holy place and was no 
more sensitive toits entrancing loveliness ? 
The love of the world often closes the soul 
to God’s witness of beauty, There was heal- 
ing at the gate, if he could only have real- 
ized it ; for it is inand outof the gates of the 
kingdom that flow all the streams of heal- 
ing for man’s wretchedness and weakness. 
In the Cathedral at Antwerp hangs one of 
the greatest religious paintingsof the world, 
Rubens’ ** Descent from the Cross,’’ one 
which few eyes can behold without the 
swift tribute of tears. But all around the 
walls of the church are built the most 
wretched booths and stalls for cheap trade. 
So men plant their filthy tents against the 
very walls of the city of God, and care not 
for the glory of the pictured Christ within 
the gates. 

The use of beauty is just to make us 
long for more, to lead us from the outside 
through the Beautiful gates into His house 
of grace and glory. Beauty leads to 
beauty. The temple’s gate leads into the 
temple itself ; as in the case of the cripple, 
into Solomon’s porch, rich with holy 
memories of a splendid past, and of the 
presence and words of Jesus. There is a 
view in the Interlaken valley from what 
is called the Heimweh Fluh, or the Home- 
sick Hill, where many travelers take their 
last look on some of the sublimest mount- 
ain seenery of earth — the Rosa range 
with its pyramids of alabaster whiteness, 
the great snowy dome of Monte Rosa, the 
Jungfrau in her radiant robes of dazzling 
purity, and the Matterhorn cleaving the 
sky like a wedge. At sunset, in the rosy 
flush of the Alpine glow, it is like a 
glimpse of the New Jerusalem. The 
beauty is so great as often to oppress the 
soul with a feeling akin to homesickness, 
So does the vision of the beauty of this 
world sometimes make us homesick for 
heaven. Earth’s flowers bring dreams of 
those that grow in fadeless beauty in the 
garden of God; the rustling of the leaves 
of earth reminds us of the trees that grow 
on the banks of the river ; rippling waters 
here only dimly echo the musical murmur 
of the stream clear as crystal that flows 
from the throne of God and the Lamb ; 
earth’s mountains lift our eyes to the hills 
of jasper beyond the river of Death. 

All other beauty only types Him who 
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is the open way to God. Jesus says, “ I 
am the door,no man cometh unto the 
Father but by Me.’’ Fair above all earth- 
ly dreams of beauty is the ‘‘ Altogether 
Lovely,’’ our supreme gate to God and 
heaven. By the power of His name and 
in the strength of His salvation, arise, O 
ye crippled souls, and come leaping and 
rejoicing into the courts of God ! 


Pottsville, Pa. 





NEW YORK LETTER 


“ HOLLAND.” 


G ersre GROVE is in full swing. 


The great bell is hourly summon- 
ing the throngs to prayer and worship. 
The leaders, whose faces are as familiar as 
the family portraits at home, are in their 
accustomed places. Bishop FitzGerald, 
with the ominous suggestions of the Gen- 
eral Conference as to the use of episcopal 
time sounding in his ears, still has charge 
of the many services. Dr. O’Hanlon, as 
in the past, is expounding the Scriptures 
to a large Bible class. And ,Evangelist 
Yatman is home again, flushed with the 
triumphs of a thousand fields. He has 
labored in Africa, Australia, China, India, 
the Sandwich Islands, and other places 
too numerous to mention. The papers 
say that he has ‘‘made many converts ;’’ 
but Yatman doesn’t ‘‘make converts,”’ 
he simply leads people to the Saviour. 
In bringing his hearers to the point of de- 
cision he has conspicuous ability and suc- 
cess. A host of friends have greeted him 
and are enjoying his manifold ministries. 

Boi 

New York does much for its poor dur- 
ing the hot months of summer ; not much, 
perhaps, considering the bounciess need, 
but considerable nevertheless. It is re- 
markable how this special phase of. phil- 
anthropic work has grown in recent years, 
Few are aware of the extent to which the 
wretched children in particular are given 
living breaths of God’s invigorating air. 
And the tired mothers are not forgotten, 
either. It cheers the heart to know that 
every summer more attention is being 
given to this branch of Christian effort. 
The church or religious organization which 
does not now attempt something of the 
sort, is the exception ; and what is there 
which so appeals to the consciences and 
purses of the people as the cry of enfeebled 
children and patient, sad-eyed mothers? 
The 7'ribune’s ‘Fresh Air Fund’’ is too 
well known to need scarcely a reference. 
The efforts of this paper have contributed 
largely to the general movement in behalf 
of those whose eyes have never seen wav- 
ing cornfields, or even ordinary, every-day 
green grass, and into whose nestrils has 
come only fetid air. Many children from 
our Methodist Sunday-schools are sent 
through this fund. 

The New York Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor carries on a 
work which, while not as well known, is 
blessed to the good of thousands. It gives 
a series of daily excursions, excepting Sat- 
urday and Sunday, to the seashore during 
these two hottest months. There were 
forty-seven of these excursions last sum- 
mer, with an average attendance of 350, 
or nearly 17,000 in all. For the day’s en- 
joyment at Sea Breeze all sorts of games 
are provided — balls, swings, dolls, pict- 
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ure-books, and plenty of bathing suits, the 
ocean of course being the chief attraction. 
Only the older children are allowed to go 
into the water, and these are under the 
charge of a bathing master ; but the small- 
er ones are encouraged to wade in the 
edge of the surf, carefully watched over 
by the nurses and older children. 

Another feature of this Sea Breeze work 
is the home with accommodations for 
about 250 persons, where worn-out moth- 
ers and babies are given a ten-days’ vaca- 
tion, which means help to take care of 
children, meals all prepared, and by other 
hands than their own, no dishes to wash 
— in short, a temporary relief from the 
grinding routine of cheerless lives. 

Among our Methodist organizations a 
very creditable work along this line is 
done by the Five Points Mission, the Dea- 
coness Home, and that wonderfully active 
Eleventh Street Church, of which Rev. 
E. L. Fox is the pastor. Each of these 
maintains a home, one by the sea, the 
others among the hills. 


* = 


The public school system of New York 
is getting to be a very creditable institu- 
tion. A recent feature is invested with 
great interest to those who are concerned 
for the poor. I refer to the play schools 
for the vacation period. Last summer 
thirty schools were in operation, and the 
results were such as to warrant an increase 
in the number this summer. The play 
centres are placed so as to reach the 
densest population, and are classified thus : 
Thirty-one school play-grounds ; thirty-one 
libraries, with reading-rooms and quiet 
games ; five kindergarten tents ; five out- 
door gymnasia ; three Central Park kin- 
dergarten grounds ; six recreation piers ; 
seven roof gardens ; ten swimming baths ; 
six evening play centres, with gymna- 
sium, games, books and club work. All 
this has been arranged on the theory that 
every national system of education should 
make provision for play ; but play is not 
the alland in all. Starting with the play 
instinct of children, and keeping it prom- 
inently in view, the teachers undertake a 
system of physical training and character 
building which must be productive of good. 
The real intent of these schools can be 
seen from the suggestions given to the 
play teachers from time to time: “ Do 
not preach to the children, but be sure you 
practice and suggest the Golden Rule.’ 
‘¢To do a kindness to a child is good, but 
to get him to do a kindness for you will 
have a greater influence upon him.” 
‘* The swing affords many opportunities to 
teach unselfishness. Always commend 
the child who gives his seat to another.”’ 
‘In connection with the seesaw teach 
gentleness.”’ ‘‘In checkers, dominoes, 
chess and crokinole seek to organize teams 
and to prevent cheating.’’ It will readily 
be seen what possibilities there are in these 
and many similar suggestions. The pro- 
jectors of the scheme are enthusiastic over 
its success, but not less so the children. 

* ¥ 

The New York City Church Extension 
and Missionary Society has entered upon 
the thirty-ninth year of its work with 
very flattering prospects of success, Dr. 
North, its efficient corresponding secreta- 
ry, has good reasons to be encouraged and 
optimistic. The work he has been doing 
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these eight years is bearing fruit. It is 
conceded, I think, that there 1s no better- 
informed, more competent, virile worker 
in the fields of city evangelization. He 
has good knowledge of the situation here, 
as his annual report shows. 

During the thirty-four years of its cor- 
porate existence the Society of which he 
is the administrative officer, has raised 
$1,500,000, in addition to a million raised 
by thechurches under its charge toward 
their own support. That is a good show- 
ing, but the coming years will see much 
greater gifts. The amount expended this 
last year was more than forty thousand 
dollars. This does not include the amount 
contributed by several large-hearted lay- 
men for the so-called ‘“‘ Forward Move- 
ment,’’ a fund administered by a commit- 
tee of this Society. For this special pur- 
pose about $18,500 was raised during the 
past twelve months, nearly two-thirds be- 
ing appropriated to the Metropolitan par- 
ish, and the balance to East Side church- 
es, such as Eleventh Street, Sixty-first 
Street, and Cornell Memorial. The work 
which is done in these churches does not 
attract as much attention, but is quite as 
important and eommendable, as that of 
any other parish. Altogether Methodism 
has made decided progress this year. 





THE VALUE OF GOOD CHEER 
REV. GEORGE MATHESON, D. D. 


Thou shelt compass me about with songs of deliver- 
ance. — PsaLM 32: 7. 


HY “songs ot deliverance?’”? Why 
not ‘‘ deliverance” itself? Because 
the best way to deliver a man from calami- 
ty is to puta song in his heart. There are 
some who sink under their calamity, and 
there are some who swim through it. I 
think you will find that the difference be- 
tween these lies in the comparative amount 
of their previous cheer. The balance gen- 
erally turns on their hearing or not hearing 
of yesterday’s song. They who have the 
song already in their heart pass over the 
Red Sea ; they who have heard no previous 
music are submerged in the wave. We 
speak of the physical strength tor bearing 
an operation. Are weaware how much of 
the strength required is not physical? I 
had a letter lately from one at afar dis- 
tance. She was about to undergo a severe 
physical operation. She stated the day and 
hour when it was to take place. She said 
she would like at that day and hour to have 
the knowledge that some one was thinking 
of her, that some one was praying for her, 
that some one was, spiritually, holding her 
hand. She recovered. Will anybody say 
that the strength by which she bore the 
strain was purely physical? Will anybody 
say that the song in the heart went for noth- 
ing? In any crisis moment I should say 
it would turn the scale. Sometimes my 
physical chances seem equally balanced 
between life and death. At such moments 
a previous song in the heart will give the 
vote for the prolonging of my days. 

My Father, eompass me with Thy songs! 
It is not the songs after the battle that I 
ask; my own heart will give me these. 
What I need is a song befc ‘e the battle. I 
can easily get the song of Moses; what I 
require is the song of the Lamb. The song 
of Moses came after the triumph ; it was the 
peean of victory. But the song of the Lamb 
is previous to the conflict. It was sung ere 
Gethsemane was entered. It preceded the 
hour ot sacrifice. Betore the sweat-drops 
tell, betore the struggle woke, before the 
perils of the night arose, Thou didst send to 
Jesus Thy voice from heaven — Thy prom- 
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ise of glory. Thou didst compass Him be- 
tore the battle with songs of deliverance. 
He took a light with Him into the valley. 
Not joyless did He meet the foe. He stood 
by the warm fire ere He went out into the 
cold. He felt the pressure of a hand ere He 
faced the silence. Thy song was with Him 
in the night; it waited not for morning. 
The flower got into the heart earlier than 
the thorn, and it deadened the thorn. Be 
mine this song of the Lamb — this song be- 
tore deliverance! The song of Moses can be 
delayed till the conflict is over; but I can- 
not dispense with that other music— the 
song before the sacrifice—the song of the 
Lamb. — Christian World. 





SIDE GLANCES AT THE PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 


* ARGUS.” 


T a recent meeting of the Seattle 
Methodist Preachers’ Meeting the 
theological teachings of Professor Mitchell 
were discussed, and a committee appointed 
to procure his books and examine them 
ecareiully for the purpose of ascertaining 
exactly what he teaches, and whether or 
not his views harmonize with the essentials 
ot Methodist theology. Also a member of 
the meeting was delegated to carefully con- 
sider the value, as evidence, of the claims 
made by the students who withdrew. In 
brief, the brethren of Seattle have assumed 
the task of trying Prot. Mitchell for heresy, 
for that is exactly what their action means, 
whether they have really said so or not. It 
gives “ Argus” great pleasure, however, to 
say that the Seattle brethren have exhibit- 
ed no feeling about the matter turther than 
that they are exceedingly jealous for the 
safety of Methodist theology, and fear that 
Prot. Mitchell has strayed a long way from 
the taith of the fathers. Hence the care 
taken to ascertain exactly what the Pro- 
tessor holds to be the truth concerning Old 
Testament inspiration and the Deity of 
Christ. Possibly it will interest the friends 
of Prof. Mitchell to know that the so-called 
“traditional” view is quite strongly held 
in the Pacific Northwest by others than the 
Seattle preachers. The Portland brethren 
have ventilated higher criticism, and are of 
the opinion that it is a dangerous “ism.” 
In company with those of Spokane, 
Tacoma and Seattle, they distrust the spirit 
of freedom and investigation which is 
being manifested in other institutions be- 
sides that of the Boston University School 
of Theology. They look upon it as “in- 
cipient infidelity,” ‘‘German rationalism in 
disguise,” “ Unitarianism,” and particu- 
larly dangerous to the ‘“ good old-fash- 
ioned orthodox faith of John Wesley and 
the early Methodists of America.”* There 
is no disposition to charge the representa- 
tives of the new theology with guile, but 
there is a very decided feeling that they 
have allowed their speculative faculties to 
gain a dangerous power over reason and 
taith, and thus cause ithem to give more at- 
tention to philosophical sophistries than to 
the development of a comprehensive sys- 
tem of Biblical, soul-saving theology. The 
critics ot the ‘* higher critics” in this sec- 
tion feel that an injury is being done to the 
church, and that they must do something 
to avert what they believe to be an ap- 
proaching calamity. It is possible, how- 
ever, that a better understanding could be 
brought about by a more specific definition 
ot terms. Often a higher critic and a tradi- 
tionalist will be one in heart and practice, 
and yet differ lamentably, simply because 
certain important words do not represent 
the same ideas to both minds. 
” = 


An amusing controversy has arisen over 
the management of the Pacific Christian 
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Advocate. It appears that soon after the 
adjournment of the General Conference a 
meeting of the Book Committee was held 
to arrange for the adjustment of the pub- 
lishing interests of the church, and among 
other things the management of the Pacisic 
Advocate was transferred from the Eastern 
to the Western House. This action at once 
called forth a protest from Dr. Eaton, who 
insisted that such a change by the Book 
Committee was illegal. Just where the 
illegality came in is unknown to “ Argus.” 
The editor had run up the “Jennings « 
Pye” flag, andis now waiting for further 
instructions on the question of manage- 
ment. The Book Committee also provided 
Dr. Fisher with a very talented assistant. 
A resolution was adopted directing the edi- 
tor to proceed with the publication of the 
paper in co-operation with Bishop Crans- 
ton, the resident Bishop. Dr. Fisher, there- 
fore, enjoys the distinction of being the 
only Methodist editor who has a real live 
Bishop for an assistant. When the pub- 
lishers determine who shall control the pa- 
per, we shall look for an energetic campaign 
— provided, of course, that the Western 
House is not obliged to order its flag low- 
ered. There is reason to believe that Dr. 
Jennings will inaugurate an aggressive 
policy that will make the Advocate a better 
paper than it has ever been under the East- 
ern House. It is a little singular how 
tenaciously the Eastern House has held on 
to the Pacific Coast business, when by all 
rights it belonged under the control of the 
Western. Possibly it is due to the honored 
observance of precedent— to do a thing be- 
cause somebody in the past did it, or 
because it has always been done that way 
— which, by the way, is a conclusive argu- 
ment with many people. Perhaps that was 
why Dr. Eaton cried “illegal.” Many 
years ago, when New York did business 
with the coast by way of Cape Horn, it was 
natural that the New York House should 
manage the Pacific Coast business. But 
that reason long ago ceased to exist; and 
yet the Eastern House has tenaciously held 
on to the Pacific Coast publishing interests. 
The General Conference has disturbed this 
arrangement, and what the Conference left 
undone, the Book Committee finished at 
one stroke. Soon after the committee meet- 
ing, Dr. Eaton, Dr. Jennings and A. E. 
Dunn visited the coast to adjust the pub- 
lishing business. It is thought a final an- 
nouncement will be made in August 
regarding the Pacific Advocate. 
* oe 

Bishop Cranston and family have reached 
Portland, their episcopal residence, and are 
enjoying the delights of receptions, etc. 
The Bishop will devote July and August to 
catching up with his correspondence and 
attending meetings within the bounds of his 
territory. He has already received many 
pressing invitations to assist in debt-pay- 
ing séances, and will probably respond, as 
that is the chief business of the resident 
Bishop. It was untortunate for the inter- 
ests of the Pacific Northwest that Bishop 
Cranston was not permitted to remain here 
in place of being sent to China three years 
ago. He had just aroused many of the 
churches to undertake a forward move- 
ment, and his presence was needed to stim- 
ulate them on to victory. He will now be 
able to take up this work and go on with 
it, and will undoubtedly inspire other 
churches to believe that their condition is 
not hopeless. ‘ 

Dr. Wilmot Whitfield has tendered his 
resignation as president of Puget Sound 
University, and it has been accepted by 
the trustees. His successor has not been 
elected yet. In arranging for the future ot 
this institution Mr. G. F. Johnson was 
elected financial agent. It is a wise se- 
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lection, as Mr. Johnson is a very capable 
business man. He visited the General 
Conterence and gathered up money and in- 
fluence for the schvol. During the summer 
he will devote his time to canvassing for 
students and money. He believes in see- 
ing one person at a time, and when he is 
through “seeing” them, the university is 
generally ahead something in the way of 
either cash, a subscription, or good-will. Dr. 
Whitfield has done faithful work, and will 
leave the school in far better condition than 
it was when he undertook the management. 
Among other things he secured $10,000 in 
endowment. 

Reterence to this University naturally in- 
troduces the whole subject of education in 
the Northwest. There are now only two 
Methodist schools ina Methodist popula- 
tion of about 30,000—the Willamette Uni- 
versity and the Puget Sound University, 
the tormer at Salem, Ore., and the latter at 
Tacoma. The school at Portland was com- 
pelled to surrender the struggle, although 
much heroic work was done to save it. Dr. 
Hawley ot Willamette has resigned the 
presidency, and a new president will prob- 
ably be engaged in time for the fall term. 
A special committee was at the General 
Conference in search of a new president for 
this institution, but no announcement has 
been made of a selection. 


A New England educational institu- 
tion will feel the inspiration of the life 
and energy that prevail in the North- 
west because its principal made a flying 
trip through the Puget Sound country re- 
cently. It was none other than Dr. Brag- 
don of Lasell Seminary at Auburndale. 
In company with Mrs. Bragdon he had 
been to Calitornia to attend the wedding of 
his son. On the return trip they passed 
through Oregon and western Washington, 
aud enjoyed the rare privilege of seeing the 
mountainsin all their glory of evergreen 
and snow. Fortunately the weather was 
clear and cool, and the vision unobstructed 
by smoke or mist. A day in Seattle en- 
abled them to view the scenic attractions 
abounding there, and to see the lofty peaks 
ot the Cascades, clear from Mt. Baker on the 
north to Mt. Rainier on the south. The 
Olympics, also, the rugged range between 
the sound and the coast, with their myste- 
rious and unexplored depths, were sharply 
outlined on the westernsky. All this they 
Saw, and more. 

- * 


Dr. P. A. Cool, pastor of First Church, 
Spokane, is a very successful manager of 
church finances, and in the exercise of his 
skill has put the property of that church in 
excellent condition. ‘‘Argus” has been 
initiated into the mysteries of Dr. Cool’s 
management, and will herewith explain 
the method used in hopes that it may be 
helpful to others who have difficulty in 
getting money for church purposes. He 
has a “business manager,” just the same 
as a paper or university has a business 
manager, charged with duties entirely dis- 
tinct trom those of the teacher or editor. 
The business manager of the Spokane 
chureh is pastor of an outside charge which 
does not require all of his time. He is paid 
a salary tor being ap assistant to Dr. Cool. 
He attends to all collections, and thus re- 
lieves the trustees, stewards, benevolent 
committees, and the pastor of all such 
work. He gets the money, and therefore 
the method is considered successful. While 
a paid assistant to look atter financial mat- 
ters is a good thing, there is great danger of 
demoralizing the lay workers by relieving 
them of this responsibility and thus mak- 
ing it harder for other pastors who may not 
be able to secure the services of a good 
“business manager.’”’ Dr. Marlatt, now of 
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Pennsylvania, who was pastor o! First 
Church, Tacoma, for five years, organized 
the lay collector system, which he devel- 
oped to such a high degree ot perfection 
that the system almost worked itself after 
the first year. It seems, however, that each 
pastor must use hisown methods in rais- 
ing money; and—happy is the man who 
has a system that will get the cash! 





What Is Good ? 


“ What is the real good ? ”’ 
I asked in musing mood. 

* Order,” said the law court; 

“ Knowledge,” said the school ; 

“ Truth,” said the wise man ; 

** Pleasure,” said the fvol ; 

“ Love,” said the maiden ; 

* Beauty,” said the ; : 

“ Freedom,” said the dreamer ; 

‘“* Home,” said the sage ; 

*“* Fame,” said the soldier ; 

“ Equity,” the seer. 
arene my heart full sadly : 

“ The answer is not here.’’ 
Then within my bosom 
Softly this I heard: 

** Each heart holds the secret : 
Kindness is the word.”’ 


— John Boyle O’ Reilly. 





AMERICANS OUT-OF-DOORS 


HERE has been, perhaps, no more 
striking change in the habits of 
Americans during the last twenty-five 
years than the immense extension of their 
out-of-door interests and activities. A 
generation ago the number ot men engaged 
in business life who took any torm of rec- 
reation was so small that it was hardly cal- 
culable. Men of fortune were compara- 
tively tew, and the country was given over 
to steady-going, persistent, hard work. 
Today more work and harder work is 
being done than ever before; but the men 
who are doing the work are in very large 
numbers also the men who are seeking and 
finding health and recreation in all manner 
of outdoor activities. A generation ago a 
business man took his vacation, if he took 
it at all, with reluctance, regarding it asa 
kind of unlawful pleasure; today he takes 
it, not only as pleasure, but as business 
duty. In many cases he takes a day out of 
each week during the season which permits 
him to be out-of-doors. Asa result, he is 
a stronger man than his tather was, he 
bears heavier responsibilities, and does 
more work. 

In every branch of business conditions 
have changed. Responsibilities are very 
much heavier and risks very much greater 
than they were a generation ago. Business 
enterprises have grown immensely in mag- 
nitude, and the men who direct them are 
carrying titanic loads on their shoulders. 
They are able to carry these loads and to 
direct these great enterprises because they 
have learned that the secret of health is 
abundance, of play, and that the only way 
to carry successfully the colossal burdens 
of modern business is to give a large 
amount of time to recreation, Many lead- 
ers in the world of finance are conspicuous 
devotees of golf, yachting, wheeling, and 
hunting; they take their outdoor recrea- 
tion with as much regularity as they attend 
to their business affairs; and they do this 
because they have discovered, what our an- 
cestors did not know, that the ability to do 
heavy work continuously depends on re- 
curring intervals of rest and change. 

It is estimated that men work, on an av- 
erage, ten years longer than they worked 
fifty years ago;in other words, life has 
been extended a full decade. But life is 
not to be measured by mere duration of 
time ; it is to be measured by intensity ; and 
it is very certain that, from this point of 
view, men live today as they have never 
lived before in the history of the world. It is 
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true that a great many men are living too 
intensely, and that many are over-work- 
ing; but it is also true that there has been 
a great gain in the fuller evolution of indi- 
vidual energy which modern life has 
brought about. Few men work up to their 
full capacity; few generations have 
worked up to their full capacity. Some 
men are today working beyond this limit, 
but, as a rule, men have not yet reached it. 
There is more to be gotten out of life than 
men, a8 a rule, have hitherto taken, be- 
cause they have not put forth their full 
strength. Society during the last genera- 
tion has been energized ina hundred dit- 
ferent ways; it has responded to the facil. 
ities offered by new mechanical appliances, 
supplementing the senses in marvelous 
ways, to new fields of knowledge, to the 
opening of new continents, to the recon- 
struction of thought along innumerable 
lines; to the vitalization of religion, philos- 
ophy, and art, by reason of deeper and 
more vital conception of their origin and 
relationships. All these larger physical, 
material, and spiritual opportunities have 
evoked the sleeping energy of the race, and 
men are living far more intensely because 
they are more fully responding to the invi- 
tations to live. 

With this intenser lite, and as part of it, 
has come the mew interest in nature, the 
passion for health, the love of out-ot-door 
living. The American people have come 
out of their houses and taken to the fields 
and woods; and they weigh more, have 
larger frames, better complexions, and 
tar more vigorous health than their prede- 
cessors of fifty years ago. The physical 
character of the people has radically 
changed tor the better. There is vastly 
more variety, more treedom,in dress and 
habit. Men are no longer clad in the mo- 
notonous dreariness of black broadcloth. 

There has been a great liberation of the 
spirit. Itis true that this liberation is not 
without its perils. Some men have sut- 
fered themselves to revert to paganism and 
have become mere worshipers of the body. 
They have substituted the gold field for the 
church, and they have gained physical 
health at the expense of spiritual growth. 
But every opportunity brings its responsi- 
bility, and every new stage ot development 
its perils. The men who have been intox- 
icated by this new sense of liberty are small 
in number and unimportant compared with 
those to whom it has brought vigor and 
health; time, which, in the end, adjusts 
men to every new condition, will eventual- 
ly adjust society to this larger liberty. 
Out-of-door life means a great deal more 
than physical health ; it means moral and 
intellectual sanity. There are many evi- 
dences that we are passing through one of 
those periods of nervous sensitiveness of 
which there are many records in the his- 
tory of the past; when men and women 
of sensitive but not vigorous natures are 
swept hither and thither by all manner of 
cross-currents, become victims of delu- 
sions, and are carried away by all kinds of 
strange doctrine, old and new. It is an age 
of fads; an epoch of many mild insanities 
in religion, philosophy, and sociology. 
Society is devastated by resurrected taiths, 
by crude and cheap philosophies. These 
are-the inevitable concomitants of the 
great stir which in every department has 
made this century so stimulating and has 
enriched every field of knowledge. In 
such a time sanity is of the first impor- 
tance, and vigorous out-of-door life would 
Save a great many people from the excess- 
es, eccentricities, and unrealities of faith 
and practice into which they have fallen. 
The open sky, the woods, and the fields 
have a marvelously sedative influence. It 


is a time for fresh air and the smell of the 
earth. — Outlook. 





THE FAMILY 


A STORM ON THE COAST 


GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


The gale is turious. Lo! the Atlantic 
rolls, 

Scouring in its tury all the sands and 
shoals ; 

Boiling and heaving till 
there 

Seem to shrink back and cower in despair. 

Across that boundless field of blinding 
spray 

No teathered terror dares to seek his prey. 


the headlands 


No sign of life is seen save, darting by, 

Like flashing meteor o’er a midnight sky, 

A single gull rides with the mighty blast,— 

Fades like a speck in depths so black and 
vast. 

This is old Ocean buffeting the strand, 

Yet held since creation in God’s hollowed 
hand! 


East Lempster, N. H. 





Thoughts forthe Thoughtful 


Man is no star, but a quick coal 
Of mortal fire; 
Who blows it not, nor doth control 
A faint desire, 
Lets his own ashes choke his soul. 
— George Herbert. 
£ . * 
Old triends are best. King James used to 
call tor his old shoes ; they were easiest for 
his feet. — John Selden. 


a* 


That truit which to man’s apprehension is 
blown down green and untimely, is gath- 
ered full ripe in God’s providence, — 
Thomas Fuller. 


a * « 


Oh, the littleness ot the lives that we are 
living! Oh, the way in which we fail to 
comprehend, or, when we do comprehend, 
deny to ourselves the bigness of that thing 
which it is to be a man, to be a child of 
God !— Phillips Brooks. 


To some most true and faithful lives the 
divine word never comes with any rapture 
or eestasy at all, but only like “ daily 
bread” —a simple, quiet faith, arming the 
soul for duty, and keeping it unshaken be- 
fore all danger. — George S. Merriam. 


The slope of the valley of trouble is ever 
upwards. Never mind how dark the 
shadow ot death which stretches across it 
is; never mind how black it may look 
ahead, or how frowning the rocks; from 
between their narrowest gorge you may 
see, it you will, the guide whom God has 
sent you; and that angel of hope will light 
up all the darkness, and will only tade 
away when she is lost in the seven-fold 
brightness of that upper land, whereot our 
God himself is Sun and Moon—the true 
Canaan, to whose everlasting mountains 
the steep way of lite has climbed at last, 
through valleys of trouble and of weeping 
and of the shadow ot death.— Alexander 
Maclaren, D. D. 

Zs bd * 

It isa pititul sign of destitution and im- 
providence when one willingly depends 
upon others for common necessaries, and 
when life has nothing but what is brought 
to it, being without resources within. 
There should be a reserve for time ot need, 
when neighborly offices fail. Cisterns are 
filled trom above, it conductors are tur- 
nished for the rain from heaven. So every 
one may have sources of refreshment, and 
supplies that shall detend him against lone- 
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liness and despondency, when outside 
helps are cut off. There are countless 
neighborly interchanges that cheer the 
way, and cups of cold water are given by 
friendly hands, but not all daily needs can 
be ministered unto by others, nor can that 
which gives refreshment to one be at the 
dispose] of another. Don’t depend upon 
neighbors tor everything. ‘* Drink waters 
out of thine own cistern.” — Julia H. John- 
ston. 
- * _ 

It is not strange that now and then the 
harpstrings snap as they are being drawn 
tight enough for some master’s hand to call 
from them the sweetest harmony. Notes 
that angels might listen to, and which thrill 
all human hearts, come trom heartstrings 
quivering with pain. The very Captain ot 
our salvation must be made perfect through 
suffering before He could bring many sons 
unto glory. ‘‘ Even though He were a Son, 
He learned obedience through the things 
which He suffered.” This blessed sacra- 
ment of suffering conveys the needed 
graces ot discipline, and affords the oppor- 
tunities of service, even though it be 
broken to us, as it was to our Lord and 
His apostles, by the hands ot wicked men. 
They know not what they do who drive the 
cruel nails and thrust the thirsty spear. 
They may mean it for evil, but our God 
overrules it tor good. It is the triumph at 
once of suffering and of grace to be able to 
say with Stephen — his face shining like an 
angel’s —‘** Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge.” — BisHop E. R. HENDRIX, in 
“Skilled Labor tor the Master.”’ 


a *a 


The cares of this life, unless they are kept 
continually in the second place, will eat as 
doth a canker; they will poison everything 
spiritual within you; they will dry up all 
the springs of your religious teelings; they 
will wither every blossom that may have 
appeared. O the seeds that God doth plant 
are very tender! They will not bear the 
crowding and the jostling of ten thousand 
earthly schemes; they must have the best 
place in your affections; the broadest, sun- 
niest spot within your heart, or else they 
will most surely perish. Think not to tell 
me that you have so much anxiety about 
your families, your husbands, your wives, 
your food, your clothing, your neighbors — 
so many troubles of an earthly nature — 
that you cannot think so much of heaven as 
you desire, but you hope some time to have 
a better opportunity. It will notdo. This 
is the poorest, commonest excuse of all. 
There never was an almost-Christian who 
did not find out he had some peculiar diffi- 
culties which no one else experienced. Be 
sure your cares will never cease; it is the 
cup which every man mustdrink. O go to 
Christ at once, and take your cares with 
you, and lay them allon Him! The more 
trials you have in this world, the more you 
should be looking to the world to come. — 
Bishop Ryle. . 

* . * 

Look at the wonderful manner in which 
God our Father has contrived a supply for 
the thirst of His children in hot countries. 
He has placed amid the burning sands of 
Africa a plant whose leaf, twisted round 
like a cruet, is always filled with a large 
glasstul of fresh water. The gullet ot this 
cruet is shut by the end of the leat itselt so 
as to prevent the water irom evaporating. 
In the same hot lend God has planted a 
great tree, called Boa by the natives, the 
trunk of which is of great size and hollowed 
like a cistern. In the rainy seasons it is 
filled with water, which continues tresh and 
cool in the greatest heats, by means ot the 
tufted foliage which crowns its summit. In 
some of the parched and rocky islands of 


the West Indies there is found a tree, called 
the Water Liauno, so full of sap that if you 
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cut a single branch of it as much water 
pours forth as a man could drink at one 
draught, and itis perfectly pure and good. 
Is not God a loving Father thus to provide 
tor His children’s wants? — The Quiver. 


e*s 


It seems but yesterday, 
I begged to stay 
And play, 
A little moment more. 
The sun was searcely down, 
The busy town 
Not husbed yet from the labors of the day 
It seemed too soon to put 
The toys away. 


Today, an older child, 

I stand 
Upon the edge of Spirit Land, 
And watch the shadows fall. 
Father, again I pray 

To stay. 
It seems too soon to put 
Earth’s joys away ! 

— Ethel Patterson Wright. 


a * 


O God, who hast given us hours of ease 
and recreation in the midst of labor, and 
rest along the way of pilgrimage, we thank 
thee for Thy fatherly care in even these our 
lesser needs. Help us to use our relaxa- 
tions with quiet ana cheerful hearts, gain- 
ing the best from pleasure as we strive to 
make the most of work. Help us to choose 
wisely, that our amusements may not cause 
us to offend against Thy law of charity. 
May we never be so much absorbed in life’s 
diversions that the thought of Thee shall 
come as interruption to our joy, or that we 
shall cease to love our neighbor as ourself. 
And may all release trom work prepare us 
to return toit with alert and strengthened 
power of attention and accomplishment. — 
Amen. — Congregationalist. 





THE SINGING LEAVES 
MRS. 8S. E. KENNEDY. 
“ Then deep in the greenwood rode he, 
And asked ot every tree : 


* Oh, if you have ever a singing leaf, 
I pray you give it me!’ 


** But the trees all kept their counsel, 
And never a word said they, 
Only there sighed from the pine-tops 
A music of seas far away.’’ 


I cannot think that the trees will all keep 
their counsel if we penetrate their haunts 
in the spirit of loving inquiry, or, like 
Lowell’s princess, ask only for a simple 
fairing. Our poet has given us a pretty 
picture of simplicity in the midst of splen- 
dor, teaching that ‘‘ pearls and diamonds 
great ’’ have little todo with real joy of 
heart. When the king asked his daugb- 
ters three what he should bring them from 
Vanity Fair, his brow flushed with angry 
scorn at the answer of his “ least daugh- 
ter:”’ 


“ There came a bird this morning, 
And sang ’neath my bower eaves, 
Till I dreamed, as his music made me, 
‘ Ask thou tor the singing leaves.’ ” 


To his eldest, who had chosen silk and 
gems, he said : 


*** Well have ye spoken, my two eldest, 
And chosen as ye were born, 


*** But she, like a thing of peasant race, 
That is happy binding the sheaves ; ’ 
Then he saw her dead mother in her 
tace, 
said, ‘ Thou 
leaves.’ ”’ 


And shalt have thy 
But there were no singing leaves to le 
bought at Vanity Fair, and even the tree* 
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of the greenwood had no message for such 
as he, for it is only with those whose hearts 
are filled with love that the God of nature 
holds converse, 


*** Oh, where shall I find a little foot-page 
That would win both hose and shoon, 
And will bring to me the singing 
leaves 
It they grow under the moon?’ 


“Then lightly turned him Walter the page 
By the stirrup as he ran: 

‘ Now pledge yuu the truesome word 
Of a king and gentleman, 


‘That you will give me the first, first 
thing 
You meef at your castle-gate, 
And the Princess shall get her singing 
leaves 
Or mine be a traitor’s tate.’ ”’ 


And so the princess got her singing 
leaves, which told her of the love of one 
whose song was his only heritage. 


‘* She brought to him her beauty and truth 
But and broad earldoms three, 
And he made her queen of the broader 
lands 
He held of his lute in tee.’’ 


It is to these ‘* broader lands ’’ that you 
and I lay claim when, like Walter the 
page, we prove our right by the power of 
song ; not necessarily songs with words, or 
even tunes, but the true music of the heart 
which overflows in love toward God and 
every creature which He has made. To 
such the “ pattering aspen ’’ and every 
leaf of the greenwood answers in varied 
notes of melody ‘‘ at the wind’s will’’ and 
your own mood ; for,as Wilson Flagg tells 
us: ‘‘Among the thousand strings which 
are swept by the winds there is always a 
chord in unison with our feelings.” 

To those interested in legendary lore the 
trembling aspen sings of sympathy with 
the sufferings of our Divine Master. Some 
say that His betrayer hung himself upon 
the elder, but, according to an old author, 
tha genus Cercis furnished the hated tree. 
The species known in cultivation as the 
Ked-bud, bearing showy clusters of red- 
purple flowers and heart-shaped leaves, is 
the nearest found here. 

It is the way of the wind to sing low, 
sweet songs among the branches of the 
hemlock and fir — tender requiems above 
our sleeping loved ones. Softly, too, does 
the gentle wind croon among the pines, 
suggesting a quiet hour to be spent in 
serious meditation. The hurry and bustle 
of our active lives leaye us too little time 
for introspection. ‘Should we not be wiser 
and happier if we took more time to listen 
to songs like these ? 

But who would think of musing se- 
riously where the shining birch leaves are 
dancing merrily to the music of the jocund 
winds, or of loitering dreamily where 
shimmering poplars are keeping time to 
the mirthful “‘ wind’s will? ’? And how 
gladly do we listen to the idyls of the 
naples, that sing only of birds and flowers 
and golden sunshine! But the merriest 
of all places is the top of the linden tree, 
ot wholly because of its singing leaves, 
but by reason of the many musicians 
which live within its ample halls. In my 
uote-book I have it marked the “ bee- 
tree’? beeause during the blossoming sea- 
-on it is literally alive with honey-bees, 
the musie of whose wings reminds one of 
the voices of many waters, And then the 
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birds! I never knew why they seem to 
choose this tree for their homes in prefer- 
ence to others, possibly because of its great 
height. When the leaves are gone we dis- 
cover tiny nests perched here and there 
which were entirely hidden in midsum- 
mer. 

The stately ash responds in measured 
cadence to the slow march of the wind 
through its upreaching branches. Oune 
instinctively turns his gaze upward to de- 
cide, if he can, whence comes this feeling 
of repose and comfort. A deep-toned 
voice from the massive oak speaks only 
of majesty, of reverence, of awe. Our 
thoughts are drawn upward to the Giver 
of all life, and gladly do we remember 
that we are part of this universal activity, 
and hush the tumult of our thoughts that 
we may not lose one note of this grand 
symphony. There may be burdens in 
life — we scarcely dare affirm that there 
are not — but 


* This to me is life, 
That if life be a burden, I will join 
To make it the burden of a sgng.”’ 


Moosup Valley, R. I. 





THE BLACK PICKLE 


HAD the privilege the other morning, 

in Newcastle, Pa., to spend several 
hours in the largest tin-mill in the world. 
Steel bars are brought in and rolled into 
plates. When these have come to the 
proper shape and thinness, they are put 
through a pickle which is called ‘*‘ the black 
pickle.”’ This pickle is made ot a very 
strong acid, which cleans off the scales 
which have been formed on the plates dur- 
ing the heating and rolling necessary to 
bring them to the proper shape. 

After this pickling process the plates are 
putinto great annealing-pans, and are run 
into a turnace, where they are kept ten or 
twelve hours ata dull red heat. They are 
then run through the rolls cold three or 
four times, after which they are annealed 
again at a lower temperature, and then 
they are given what is called “the white 
pickle,” which is not so strong as the first, 
and is intended to scour and beautify the 
plates. They are then ready to receive the 
plating of tin which fits them for their 
commercial use. 

As I watched this very interesting proc- 
ess, it seemed to me that that was very 
much the way in which God makes men 
and women into good Christians. We have 
to go through many a rolling and crushing 
process humiliating to our pride and self- 
sufficiency before we can be brought to the 
proper shape in which God can use us. 
Then, if there be seales and rough edges 
which have come to us in the experience of 
lite, God often puts us into a pickle of dis- 
cipline that brings us out smarting, it may 
be, from the sharp acid experiences through 
which we are compelled to pass, but brings 
us out with many of the little scales and 
meannesses of life taken away. 

Then God has His annealing- pans, where 
we are compelled day by day to remain in 
the hard, steady heat of constant toil under 
the heavy strain of trial; but, if we do not 
rebel against God’s providence, and yield 
ourselves to it in a submissive spirit, there 
will come a time when God will put us 
through the white pickle, and we shall 
know gentler experiences that are meant to 
beautify us, and make our characters at- 
tractive and gracious, and finally we shall 
come to be the perfect men and women that 
He wants us to be. 

I picked up one of the tin plates the other 
morning that had just come out through 





the rollers after the bath in the boiling hot 
tin bath, and was astonished to see that I 
could behold myself in it asin the best mir- 
ror. So God cannot be satisfied with us 
until, through the chastening. and disci- 
pline of life, He brings us to such a sub- 
missive and flexible and gracious spirit 
that we bend ourselves with perfect readi- 
ness to fulfil His purposes; and our hearts 
are so purified from all the black scales of 
self-indulgence and pride and sinful desire 
that they are a mirror to His blessed tace, 
and He sees His own divine features re- 
flected in our thoughts and ambitions. — 
Rev. Louis ALBERT Banks, D. D., in 
Christian Endeavor World. 





THE BROKEN DROUTH 


It seemed to me the torest held its breath, — 
Before some shape, some 
form 
Of fear, approaching with the wings of 
death 
On the impending storm. 


unapparent 


Above the big hills, bellying clouds loomed 
black 
And ominous, yet silent as the blue 
That pools the calm of summer, deepening 
back 
’Twixt clouds of milky hue. 


Ther instantly, as when a multitude 
Shout riot and war through some tumu!lt- 
uous town, 
Innumerable voices swept the wood 
As wild the wind rushed down. 


And fierce and few, as when a strong man 


weeps, 
Great rain-drops dashed the dust; and 
overhead, 
Ponderous and vast down the prodigious 
deeps, 


Went slow the thunder’s tread. 


And swift and turious, as when giants 


fence, 
The lightning toils of tempest went in- 
sane ; 
Then far and near sonorous earth grew 
dense 


With long sweet sweep ot rain. 
— MADISON CAWEIN, in 
panion. 


LIDA’S LAZY DAY 
GRACE M. AUSTIN. 


T did seem as if Lida Martin had 
earned the right to be lazy. She had 
been on the Sunday-school concert com- 
mittee for Children’s Day, and had spent 
hours over the work. Her final exami- 
nations at the high school had been long 
and taxing. Then after school finished 
she had faithfully helped her mother to 
entertain two middle-aged cousins. Now 
these had taken the afternoon train for 
home, and as Lida sat down to tea she 
breathed a sigh of relief. 

“Tomorrow is my ‘ Lazy Day,’”’ she 
announced, firmly. ‘‘I’m just worn out 
running around and being polite. I shall 
stay in bed most of the morning, and 
then spend the rest of the day in my old- 
est wrapper, out in the back-piazza ham- 
mock. You mustn’t one of you so much 
as ask me what time it is. Now, remem- 
ber ; this is my ultimatum.” 

At this impressive close there was a 
general laugh, but her mother an- 
swered : — 

‘You have earned a rest, dear, if any 
one ever did.’’ 

Poor Lida! Instead of sleeping in 
peace until nine o’clock, as she had 
hoped, it was scarcely half past six when 
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she was startled by aloud whang from 
one side of the house, and a series of 
hammer-blows on the other side. 

‘‘Dear me!’’ groaned Lida, out of pa- 
tience. ‘I might have remembered that 
Mr. Benton has always had his coal put in 
on the first of July since the year one, But 
what can all that hammering be, over at 
the Maces’ ?”’ 

The noises continued, or even increased, 
as it seemed to Lida, and sleep was im- 
possible. When half past seven came she 
was ready enough to get up to breakfast 
with the family. Her father pretended 
great surprise when she appeared. 

‘‘What! Has the Sleeping Beauty 
condescended to waken ?”’ 

‘* Well, it wasn’t a prince that did it, 
papa. Of all dreadful noises! Why, it 
was worse than the Fourth of July.’ 

‘‘T forgot to tell you that Mrs. Mace 
said the men would begin today on their 
new greenhouse,’ said Mrs. Martin. 

‘« So it will be all bangs for a fortnight!”’ 
Lida cried. ‘‘ I think I would better start 
for Newport or Saratoga,’ she added, 
laughing. ‘‘ Never mind, I am going to 
be lazy today. I shall put cotton in my 
ears, and stay in the hammock all day 
long.”’ 

‘ Peace to your slumbers!’’ piped up 
grammar-school Bobby ; and then there 
was an end of the subject. 

Half past eight found Lida well settled 
in the hammock, a hop pillow under her 
head, an afghan over her feet, and “ Ba- 
con’s Essays ’’ in her hand for a sedative. 
There was a blessed lull from coal-shovel- 
ing, and Lida was really getting drowsy 
about nine o’clock, when her mother came 
out with a serious face. 

‘* Lida, Willie Evans, your little pet 
Sunday-school boy, has fallen from a tree 
and broken his arm. They are going to 
set it, but he ie fretting to see you, and Dr 
Wentworth says you would better come 
over to quiet him for the ether.’’ 

Lida jumped from the hammock with- 
out a word except : ‘‘ Poor little fellow !”’ 
and was dressed and gone in a short time. 

It was not long before she came back, 
worried and wearied because of the suffer- 
ing little boy. When she was once more 
in hammock regalia she shed a few 
tears on the old hop pillow, from nervous- 
ness and sympathy. 

‘‘ Ring !’? went the telephone call in 
the sitting-room. Why didn’t some one 
answer it? Lida sat up in the hammock, 
wondering if her mother had gone out. 

‘* Ring! ring!’’ went the bell. Some 
one was getting impatient. 

‘“‘O dear! I'll have to go,’’ thought 
Lida, and slowly untangled herself from 
the afghan. 

‘‘ Hello, who is it? ”’ 

‘« Yes, papa ; it is Lida.”’ 

‘* Well, all right. Good-bye.” 

‘‘ Did any oneever!”’ exclaimed Lida, 
as she hung up the receiver. ‘‘O mam- 
ma, where are you? Up stairs? I’ll 
come right up. Papa has just telephoned 
that aman from Waterford, a manufact- 
urer, has called at the office, and he has 
invited him to dinner.’ 

Now it was Mrs. Martin’s tum to 
groan. 

‘‘O Lida! AndI had planned to use 
that cold corned beef for dinner, with let- 
tuce and cucumbers, and fruit for dessert. 
It is so hot, and Nora hates to have much 
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cooking to tend when she is ironing.’’ 

‘* Well, mamma, you telephone for the 
meat and vegetables, and I’ll make the 
dessert. -I guess Nora won’t scold ; she and 
I are rather chummy.”’ 

So while Mrs. Martin was ordering her 
lamb and peas, Lida in her wrapper 
was hurrying around the hot kitchen, 
and trying to soothe the scowling Nora. 
When a large glass dish of “ floating 
islands ’’ was ready to be placed in the re- 
frigerator, Lida peeped into the cake-box, 
and her heart sank. Only a few broken 
pieces were to be seen! Lida tried the 
oven ; it was almost too hot, but it would 
have to do. Some cake must be made, 
at all events. Just as the pan of dough 
was ready to goin, Nora set an iron down 
heavily on the stove, and held another to 
her cheek to try its heat. 

‘* Nora, dear,’’ began Lida, mildly, 
‘* would it hinder you dreadfully to stop 
ironing until my cake comes out? I’m 
almost sure it will make it fall to have the 
irons jarring.’’ 

‘*Sure, an’ yer can’t have yer white 
piqué waist tonight, as yer wanted it 
thin, Miss Lidie. Fwhat wid this extry 
cukin’ an’ all, it makes it pretty hard for 
the likes o’ me.’’ 

‘*That’s so,’”’ said Lida, soberly, ‘‘ and I 
ought to help you some if I keep hinder- 
ing you. Now just let that waist go, and 
I’ll iron it myself afterdinner. I truly 
will, Nora. You know I ironed a lot last 
summer when you had your vacation.”’ 

“Yer may, for all I cares. Sure I’m 
not in luv wid ironin’ it, at all, at all.” 

The oven was so hot that Lida had an 
anxious half-hour with her sponge-cake, 
but it was done at last in excellent condi- 
tion. Then helping Nora with the peas, 
arranging the dining-room, and dressing 
for dinner so filled the rest of the morning 
that there was not a minute for Lida to 
even look at the hammock. 

The dinner lasted some time, for the 
guest was very entertaining with jokes 
and anecdotes, but when at last he was 
gone, Lida appeared in the kitchen once 
more in wrapper array for a hot hour of 
ironing. The irons stuck to the cloth, and 
every plait and puff bothered her, so that 
it seemed a long time before she hung the 
garment on the bars and fairly dropped 
into the hammock. 

‘““Where’s Lida? Lida!’’ sounded 
through the house in Bobby’s shrill tones. 
Tired Lida hid her head in the soothing 
hop-pillow and did not answer, but it was 
of no use. Out came Bobby in an exceed- 
ing hurry. 

‘* Say, sis, I want you to come this min- 
ute an’ make a sign for our Wild West 
Show. Course you needn’t make it care- 
ful like those mottoes you made for the 
concert, but wedo want a big sign awfully, 
an’ we want it guick,.”’ 

Lida counted twenty before she an- 
swered, for she felt much tempted to posi- 
tively decline his request. But the sight 
of his eager face was too much for her. 

‘* Dear chap !’’ she said, with a vain at- 
tempt to kiss him, and they went upstairs 
to the old playroom, hot under a July sun. 
There a half-hour was spent in contriving 
a remarkable signboard. 

Once more Lida returned to her ham- 
mock haven, but now thick clouds had 
covered the sun, and growls of thunder 
were heard, increasing each moment. 
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“Lida! Lida!’ called her mother. 
** How often I have told you not to stay 
out when a shower is coming !”’ 

‘But this is miles away,’’ said Lida, 
sleepily, made drowsy by the heaviness 
of the air and her toils. 

** Lida, do not stop to talk. Come in 
this moment !’’ 

Mrs. Martin was constitutionally timid 
in a thunder-shower, and it was always 
Lida’s part to entertain her mother and 
help her through her frightened time. So 
she went in and rallied her forces to read 
an interesting story, and tell another 
when it grew too dark to read. The 
shower was brief as it was severe, and soon 
the sun was shining again. 

‘*O Miss Lidie!’’ said Nora at the par- 
lor door, in a doleful tone. ‘‘ Shure an’ 
all the milk is sour intirely from the thun- 
der, an’ fwhat shall we do fortay? Me 
futs be that sore from ironin’ that I’m 
most kilt, an’ nivver kin I walk to the 
dayry.”’ 

“T’ll go,’”’ laughed Lida. ‘I might as 
well finish my day.”’ To reach the dairy 
her way led along Fairmount Avenue, 
the finest street of the city, so she was 
obliged to dress again. She did not 
hasten, and tea was nearly ready when 
she came back, As they sat down her 
father turned to her and said, smiling : 

‘*How has our lazy girl enjoyed the 
day?’ 

‘Very much, papa,’’ Lida answered. 
‘“* Still, I think I shall announce a ‘ Busy 
Day’ the next time I want to rest.’’ 

““At any rate, you have helped other 
people to rest,’’ Mrs. Martin added, giving 
Lida’s hand a loving pat. 


Washington, D. C. 





THE MOTHER 


A little ring of gold — a battered shoe — 
A faded, curling wisp of yellow hair — 
Some penciled pictures — playthings one or 
two — 
A corner and a chest to hold them there. 


Many a wonian’s tondest hoard is this, 
Among her dearest treasures none so dear, 

Though bearded lips are often hers to kiss 
That once made only prattle to her ear. 


The sturdy arm, the seasoned form, the- 
brow 
That arches over eyes ot manly blue 
Mean all joy to her living memory now, 
And yet—and yet — she hugs the other, 
too, 


With that rare love, mysterious and deep, 
Down in a mother’s heart through all the 
years, 
That placid age can never lull to sleep 
And is not grief, yet oft brings foolish 
tears. 


She often goes those hoarded things to view, 
And finger the wee treasures hidden 
there — 
To touch the little ring and battered shoe, 
And kiss the curling wisp ot yellow hair ! 


— New York Press. 





Tribute to Frances Willard 


ADY HENRY SOMERSET’S tribute 

to Miss Willard at the recent World’s 
W.C. T. U. Convention in Edinburgh was 
perhaps the finest thing of the whole con- 
vention. The salient features of Miss Wi)- 
lard’s character were described as the abso- 
lute transparent simplicity of her nature, 
her childlike humanness, her singleness ot 
purpose, and her intense faith in humanity 
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She believed in the best of people, and this 
nade them try to live up to it. She had 
viven to her the wonderful power of praise. 
She knew how common is self-depreciation 
ind that nothing so truly humbles us as to 
be praised; and her praise was the best 
medicine in the world. Lady Henry spoke 
ot Miss Willard’s Christlike power of for- 
viveness, and in a tew low-spoken words 
that vibrated with exquisite feeling she re- 
terred to her own mistake in regard to In- 
dia, that dishonor, not only to the women 
ot India, but to all womanhood, which so 
shocked her friends, and which Miss Wil- 
lard, with fine and ready insight, promptly 
condemned, at the risk ot her cherished 
friendship with Lady Henry. “My eyes 
were opened to see my error before she left. 
The load of care I brought her was lifted; 
if it had not been, I think, my whole lite 
must henceforth have been gray and 
shaded.” There was an indescribable thrill 
and a silence which could be felt while the 
speaker, never surely so absolutely great 
as at that moment, spoke to the hearts of 
her sisters, whose bowed heads and tearful 
eyes were mute signs of something more 
even than love, of admiration and reverent 
confidence. The address concluded with 
the words: ** The way is fairer and the road 
less steep because God gave us Frances 
Willard.” The women were too much 
moved to applaud, and expressed their teel- 
ing by the waving of their white handker- 
chiets in true American style. — Advance. 





How Are We Missed ? 


HE thoughts of vacationers will nat- 
urally turn often toward home. May 
it not be a good time, in absence, to ask 
ourselves some wholesome questions in re- 
gard to the considerate kindliness of our 
ordinary lite at home? Weshall be missed. 
Everybody is missed who goes out of his 
place; but have we so lived in family and 
business relations that there will be no 
satistaction mingled with regret? The 
thought is suggested by a visit in a home 
trom which one member of the family had 
gone fora summer rest. There seemed to 
be an atmospbere of unwonted ease and 
unconstraint. The absent was often spoken 
of and evidently missed, but the visitor, 
knowing the household well, could not 
help noticing that every member of the 
family felt more at gase—as one does 
when, in the comfort of the evening, close- 
fitting garments can be laid aside for easy 
robes. Then the visitor remembered the 
absent one’s insistence upon formal ways— 
a high standard of taste degenerating into 
fuss _ 
oor ee ee ahaa teen 
time of om trom a yoke which only 
love had made endurable. Have we been 
putting any such yoke upon the neck of 
the home folk wholoveus? The question 


is a pertinent one for self-examination in 
vacation time. — Congregationalist. 





Bits of Fun 


— ‘The man I marry,” said she, with a 
stamp, ** must be a hero!” ‘“ He will be,” 
remarked the cautious bachelor. 


—— A minister, who is described as a tor- 
nado of impassioned eloquence, was once 
heard as a candidate, without full accept- 
ance. A lady who heard him, being asked 
why she objected to him, replied: “* Why, 
he tired me out. I sat with my toes curled 
up all the time he was speaking.” — Chris- 
trun Register. 


— “I didn’t particularly like your 
prayer this morning,” said a deacon to his 
minister. 

“* What was wrong with it? ” 

‘* Well, in the first place it was too long 
and then it seemed to me thatit contain 
two or three expressions that were unwar- 
ics that it met disa 

‘Tam very sorry met your p- 
proval, deacon,” said the good man, “ but 
you must bear in mind that the prayer was 
not addressed to you.” — Exchange. 
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BOYS. AND GIRLS 


UNNATURAL HISTORY 


“T think it is a tunny thing,” remarked 
young William Lee, 
One night when he was studying his 
natural age? & 
‘“* How animals with plants and trees can. 
get so strangely mixed, 
Although this book declares that in their 
‘kingdoms’ they are fixed.”’ 


I smiled at William’s quaint conceit, but 
when I’d thought a minute 

I couldn’t help acknowledging that there 
was reason in it; 

Forin the park across the way, as plain 
as plain could be, 

Beside the gateway growing was a tall 
**horse-chestnut”’ tree. 


And dainty “ dogwood” blossoms from 
the woods we often bring, 

And there’s the yellow ‘“cowslip” that 
we gather in the spring ; 

We’ve hunted for the “ foxglove” and 
the timid “ harebell” blue, 

And captured spiky “ cat-tails’’ and the 
* pussy- willow ” too. 


In the corner of the garden is a “ tiger- 
lily’s”’ lair, 

Last April there were “ dandelions” ram- 
pant everywhere ; 

In tact, a whole menagerie I very quickly 
tound 

Of animals, both wild and tame, a-grow- 
ing in the ground, 


—J. B. HARTSWICK, in Rochester Post- 
Express. 





HIS MOTHER’S TRAINING 


OLAND stopped and looked at the 
sign, 
“ BOY WANTED.” 

It hung outside a large cutlery establish- 
ment next to a store where there had been 
a big fire. He had made up his mind that 
he was old enough to look for work and 
try to relieve mother. Should he go in? 
He hesitated, then ‘with all the courage he 
could command went iuside. He wassent 
back to a room where men on high stools 
were writing in big books, too busy to no- 
tice him, but a tall gentleman did, and 
questioned him so fast he could hardly 
answer. 

‘* What kind of work do you expect to 
do? Don’t know? Most boys do. Never 
worked out before? Suppose you think 
it’s all play. Well,’ pointing to some 
steps, ‘“‘ you go down there, and the man 
at the foot will tell you what to do.”’ 

Roland went down and found half a 
dozen boys at work, with their sleeves 
rolled up, cleaning and polishing knives. 
The man at the foot of the steps looked up 
and said : 

‘Come to try your hand? Well, three 
have just left in disgust ; doesn’t seem to 
be boys’ work, somehow, but it’s got to be 
done. You see,’”’ he said, picking up some 
knives and scissors and showing spots of 
rust on them, ‘‘ the water that saved our 
building the other night injured some of 
our finest goods. If you want to try your 
hand at cleaning, I’ll show you how. We 
pay by the dozen.” 

“Tisn’t fair,’’ said one of the boys; 
** some have more rust on than others.”’ 

“Tf you don’t like our terms, you 
needn’t work for us,’’ said the foreman ; 
and the boy, muttering that he wanted to 
be errand boy and see something of life, 
left, while Roland went to work witha 
will. As he finished each piece he held it 
up, examined it critically, and wondered 
if mother would think it well done. 

When the hour for closing came, the 


. somebody had taken pen and 
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gentleman who had sent him down stairs 
appeared and looking round at the boys, 
said : 

‘* Well?”’ 

‘There is the boy we want,’’ said the 
foreman, pointing to Roland. ‘ He will 
take pride in doing anything you give him 
todo. He has been well trained.’’ 

Again the tall man spoke quickly. 

‘* That’s what we want. ‘ Boy wanted ’ 
doesn’t mean any kind of a boy. Mother 
know you came? No? Well, take her 
your first wages, and tell her there’s a 
place open to you here. Then put your 
arms around her neck and thank her for 
teaching you to be thorough. If more 
boys were thorough, more boys would suc- 
ceed in life.’’ 

‘‘T guess, mother,’”’ said Roland, when 
he told her about it, ‘‘ it was because I 
tried to do everything as you would like 
it. I forgot I was doing it because there 
was a ‘ boy wanted.’ ’’ — Sunday School 
Advocate. 





His Name in Their Foreheads 


+6 OW will God write it, papa?’’ 
asked little Eve. 

‘* Write what?’’ asked her father, look- 
ing off his reading. 

Eve got up from the low stool where she 
had been sitting with her book and came 
across to him. 

It was Sunday evening, and these two 
were keeping house while mother was at 
church. 

‘* See what it says,’’ said she, resting the 
book on his knee and pointing. Then she 
read it out: ‘‘‘ And His name shall be in 
their foreheads.’ You see it’s out of. the 
Bible,’’ added she, ‘‘ and I know it means 
God, because of that big H. How will 
God write it, papa ?’’ 

Her father put down his book and took 
her on his knee. ‘‘ God will not write it 
at all,’’ said he. 

‘* Not write it!’’ exclaimed Eve in as- 
tonishment. ‘‘Then how will it come 
there? ”’ 

‘*Some things write themselves,’’ said 
her father. 


Eve looked as though she didn’t under- 
stand. But, of course, it must be true, 
since father said it ; so she waited for him 
to explain. 

‘* When you look at grandfather’s silver 
hair,’’ began her father, ‘‘ what do you 
see written there? That he is an old, old 

ntleman, don’t you?’’ continued he, as 

ve hesitated. ‘‘ Who wrote it there?’’ 

‘* Tt wrote itself,’’ said Eve. 

Father nodded. 

‘* Right,” said he. ‘“‘ Day by day and 
year by year the white hairs came, until 
at last it was written quite as — as if 

nk and put 
it down on paper for you to read. Now, 
when I look in your mouth, what do I see 
written there? I see, ‘This little girl is 
not a baby now, for she has all her teeth 
and can eat crusts.’ That has been writ- 
ing itself ever since the first tooth that you 
cut, when mother had to carry you about 
all night because it pained you so.’’ 

Eve laughed. 

‘‘ What a funny sort of writing !’’ said 
she. 

‘“* When little girls are cross and diso- 
bedient,’’ her father went on, ‘“‘ where 
does it write itself? Look in the glass 
next time you are naughty and see.’’ 

“T know,’ said Eve. ‘In their faces, 
doesn’t it?’’ 

** And it they are good ?’’ 

‘* Tn their faces, too. Is that what the 
text means? ”’ 

‘That is what it means,’’ said father. 
‘* Because if we go on being naughty all 
our lives it writes itself upon our faces so 
that nothing can rub it out. But if we are 
good the angels will read upon our fore- 

s that we are God’s. you must 
try, day by day, to go on writing it.’”’— 
Children’s Paper. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Third Quarter Lesson VII 


SunDAY, AvuGUST 12, 1900. 
MATTHEW 18: 21-35. 
REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 


THE FORGIVING SPIRIT 
1 Preliminary 


l. GOLDEN TEXT: Forgive us our debts as 


we forgive our debtors. — Matt. 6: 12. 
2 DATE: Autumn ofA. D, 29. 
8% PLACE: Capernaum, in Peter’s house, 


probably. 


4. HOME READINGS: Monday — Matt. 
18:21-35. Tuesday — Gen. WO: 14-21. Wednesday 
— 1Sam, 24:1-12. Thursday — Col. 3:9-17. Fri- 
day — Luke 17: 1-10. Saturday — Mark 11 : 20-26. 
Sunday — Matt. 6 : 5-16. 


ll Introductory 


Our lesson contains the closing instruc- 
tions of our Lord to His disciples in the 
matter of their dispute as to who should 
be greatest. Not only were they to bear 
wrongs, but they were to do all they could 
to bring the evil-doer to a right sense of his 
conduct (Matt. 18 : 15-17), and should for- 
give him freely on his showing signs of 
penitence. Peter had evidently some per- 
sonal reason for pondering this teaching ; 
for before the conversation closed, he 
asked the question, how often he should 
forgive an offending brother, adding 
tentatively ‘‘ seven times’’ as a limit. 
Our Lord's reply —‘‘ till seventy times 
seven ’’ — set aside forever all idea of limi- 
tation, by teaching that forgiveness be- 
longs to the Christian spirit, and must be 
always ready when occasion demands. 
And then He illustrated at once the great- 
ness of Divine pardon and the wickedness 
of human implacability in the parable of 
the Unmerciful Servant : A certain king 
summoned his servants to an account for 
their administration. Among them wasone 
who had squandered the enormous sum 
of ten thousand talents of his Lord’s rev- 
enues, and had naught wherewith to pay. 
Therefore the king, following the custom 
of the time, ordered him and his wife and 
children to be sold, and the price received 
to be paid into his treasury. Whereupon 
the servant piteously begged for patience 
and time, promising — what was impossi- 
ble — that he would repay the whole debt. 
The ruler, touched by his entreaties, 
treated him better than heasked — “ loosed 
him and forgave his debt.’’ But this same 
servant, on leaving his lord’s presence, 
found a fellow servant who owed hima 
mere trifle, as compared with what he 
himself owed, and, brutally seizing him by 
the throat, demanded the money on the 
instant. In vain the debtor pleaded for 
time and promised payment — he was 
mercilessly flung into prison until the debt 
should be paid. But the lord of this hard- 
hearted wretch learned the story, and 
promptly revoked his act of compassion. 
He who having tasted mercy had refused 
it to his fellow was delivered tu the “ tor- 
mentors *’ till he should pay all the debt 
that had been forgiven him. ‘ So like- 
wise,”’ said our Lord in conelusion, ‘‘ shall 
my Heavenly Father do also unto you, if ye 
trom your hearts forgive not every one his 
brother their trespasses.’’ 


‘attitude toward sin.” 
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lll Expository 


21. Then came Peter. — Possibly his 
forwardness had excited envy and sharp 
criticism in the apostolic band, and he may 
have desired to know how long he was to 
continue torgiving these ungracious at- 
tacks. It should be noted, however, that 
his question was one that was frequently 
discussed in the rabbinic schools. How oft 

. till seven times ? — Peter very likely 
supposed that he was stretching the limit 
when he suggested seven times, for the 
rabbis taught that only thrice might a man 
expect to be forgiven. 


22. I do not say... seven — as though 
He would say, That is not My limit, Peter, 
and must not be yours. Seventy times 
seven — or, possibly, “ seventy times and 
seven.’”’ Whichever way one may take it, 
the meaning is, Don’t try to count how 
often ; keep on forgiving without limit, just 
as God does. 

The rule lays down that in no case do we re- 
tain resentment toward a sincere penitent 
(Whedon). —— If a brother transgresses very 
frequently in a flagrant manner, he may lose the 
confidence of his brethren, either as regards his 
profession, or as regards some elements of his 
character. But they must never cherish a feel- 
ing of animosity towards him (Morison). 


23. Therefore —to show you how un- 
stinted your forgiveness must be, and how 
odious and criminal is an implacable tem- 
per. The kingdom of heaven — God's rule 
on earth through the Messiah. A certain 
king. — The Father, of course, is meant. 
Would take account of (R. V., “‘ makea 
reckoning with ’”’) his servants — just as an 
Oriental sovereign would summon his sa- 
traps and investigate their accounts. 


24. One was brought — under compul- 
sion, presumably. Owed him ten thousand 
talents — an enormous sum, serving to in- 
dicate *‘ the immensity of the debt which 
man owes to God, and the utter impossibil- 
ity of his ever clearing off the aggregate, 
ever accumulating, of sins of omission and 
of commission” (Plumptre). If a silver 
talent was meant, the sum of indebtedness 
would reach to nearly twenty millions of 
dollars. A Greek talent was worth about 
half as much as a Hebrew silver talent. 


Trench affords illustrations of the amount in- 
dicated, by comparing it with other sums men- 
tioned in the Scriptures and in secular history. 
Ten thousand talents is the amount which Ha- 
man estimated would be derived from the de- 
struction of the whole Jewish people (Esther 
3:9). Im the construction of the tabernacle, 
twenty-nine talents of gold were used (Bxod. 
38:24); David prepared for the temple three 
thousand talents of gold, and the princes five 
thousand (1 Chron. 29 : 4-7) ; the Queen of Sheba 
presented to Solomon one hundred and twenty 
talents. With ten thousand talents Darius 
sought to buy off Alexander from prosecuting 
his campaign in Asia. The same sum was im- 
posed as a fine by the Romans on Antiochus the 
Great after his defeat (Abbott). 


25. As he had not to pay (R. V., ‘* where- 
with to pay ’’) — as he had squandered his 
lord’s revenues, and it was utterly impos- 
sible that he could make good his account. 
Commanded him to be sold. . . wife. . . 
children — the usual way with Oriental 
despots, illustrating God in His justice 
alienating from Himself those who have de- 
frauded Him of His just dues — “ the usual 
The selling of the 
wife and children may belong to the drapery 
ot the parable, but their tate may be con- 
ceived ot as sharpening tlfe intensity of the 
punishment. 


26. Servant .. . fell down — horror- 
struck, and begging tor mercy. Have pa- 
tience ... pay thee all —a promise im- 
possible ot tulfillment, but true to life. So 
the convicted sinner, exposed to wrath, 
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would beg off by promising a self-righteous 
obedience. 

Observe, there is no confession of wrong, no 
appeal for help. The experience typified is no; 
that of penitence, but only of fear. It is inte: 
preted by the histories of Pharaoh (Exod. 9: 27 
28; 10: 16,17, ete.) ; Saul (1 Sam. 15:24, 25, 30 
Ahab (1 Kings 21:27); Belshazzar (Dan. 5:%), 
and Felix (Acts 24 : 25) (Abbott). 


27. Thelord ... moved with compas. 
sion. — His rigor lasted until the culprit 
was brought to his knees, “ with,” says 
Bruce, “a petition coming tar short of the 
grace in store, asking only tor time to pay, 
for a hired servant’s place; for men are un- 
able to imagine and dare not hope for the 
good which God has prepared for them. 
The rigor was meant to lead up to the mer- 
cy through the way of repentance.” For- 
gave him his debt — freely and uncondi- 
tionally. Says: Schaft: “‘ The mercy, in its 
greatness, fullness and freeness, is the single 
point ; the ground of it is not stated. ’ 

“ For the love of God is broader 
Than the measure of man's mind, 
And the heart of the Eternal 
Is most wonderfully kind.” 


23. Servant went out — from this expe- 
rience of immeasurable mercy and forbear- 
ance. Arnot suggests that the man had not 
been converted — only frightened. Found 
one ...owed him a hundred pence — 
about $16; a mere trifle compared with the 
debt which had been treely torgiven to him, 
and yet a considerable sum, since it repre- 
sented about three months’ wages of an 
ordinary laborer in those times. Took him 
by the throat — a terocious act, yet per- 
missible under Roman law. Pay me that 
(R. V., “* what’’) thou owest.— Ot course he 
could demand his rights in justice, but his 
behavior under the circumstances would 
be incredib'e, were it not, alas! repeated 
over and over again in human experience. 


This man was one who would fain be measured 
to by God in ome measure, while he measured to 
his brethren in another. But this may not be. 
Each man must take his choice ; he may dwell 
in the kingdom of grace; but then, receiving 
grace, he must show grace; finding love, he 
must exercise love. If, on the contrary, he 
exacts the uttermost, pushes his rights as far as 
they will go, he must look to have the uttermost 
exacted from him, and in the measure that he 
has meted to have it measured back to bim 
ugain (Trench). 


29, 30. Fellow servant besought ... 
him — using precisely the words which he 
himself had used to his lord, but not by any 
means with the same result. Will pay thee. 
— He had tar better reason to believe that 
he could pay the small debt than his cred- 
itor had when he used similar language. 
Would not.— He who had tasted mercy 
now refuses it. He will not even grant de- 
lay. Cast him in prison till he should 
pay — deprived him even of the opportunity 
to earn the money wherewith to discharge 
the obligation. 


31, 32. His fellow servants... were 
very (R. V., “exceeding ”’) sorry. — We 
might have expectad that they would be 
indignant, but the true feeling in a spiritual 
tellowship is deep sorrow rather than wrath 
at such exhibitions of an unchristlike spirit. 
Told their lord, — * The sorrowful cries of 
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never fails when properly used 
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brings joy to the house 
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God’s people in a world of persecution and 
oppression are heard ” (Schaff), Thou 
wicked servant — rightly so called; for 
great crimes against our fellows may be 
done in the name ot justice. I forgave thee 
_, , thou desirest (R. V.,“* besoughtest’’). 
_ Strictly had asked his lord only tor for- 
bearance, and had received what was vast- 
ly more — remission ; but he had not even 
treated his fellow with forbearance ; and it 
had never occurred to him to cancel the 
debt. 


33. Should not thou also have had 
compassion (R. V., ‘ mercy”) ? — Under 
the circumstances there was a sort of moral 
obligation upon the man to take his lord’s 
compassion toward himself as a model in 
his dealings with his own debtors, Even 
as I, — The same idea comes out in that pe- 
tition of the Lord’s Prayer in which we 
seek torgiveness from God as we forgive 
our tellows. 


34. Delivered him to the tormentors — 
referring, primarily, to those officers who 
by means of torture wrung from a prisoner 
coniession of money concealed or crime 
committed ; secondarily, to those retribu- 
tive tormentors, “ which in the world to 
come rise up from within and crowd up 
trom around.” Till he should pay—a 
strong confirmation of the eternity of pun- 
ishment. 

The parable stands on the assumption that 
the Divine forgiveness may be forfeited. During 
terrestrial probation all the blessings which are 
peculiar to the kingdom of heaven are enjoyed 
provisionally. And, at any point of the prepar- 
atory career, free agency is free to come in, and 
to turn out what is essential to the enjoyment 
of these blessings. It often brings in much that 
is from self or from beneath, And hence the 
mottled character of many who have “named 
the name of Christ.”.... If the backsliding is 
not healed, the forgiveness is never restored 
(Morison). 


35. So... sha'l my heavenly Father. 
—It is very easy to say, We don’t believe 
God will do this, or will do that; but itis 
tar better to take the testimony of the Son 
ot God as to what the Father willdo. Ifye 
from your hearts.— No outside, pretended 
forgiveness will meet this condition. 


Vv Illustrative 


1. Is there not a clear light thrown upon 
the dark passages of our lives by this para- 
ble? Isitnot here explained how our own 
debts seem to come back to us, now and 
then, heavier and more hopeless than ever? 
Think how we are wont to speak of the obli- 
gation which other men are under to us, of 
the debts they have incurred to us, ot the 
demands which we have a right to make 
upon them. Think how exactiy our Lord’s 
language represents our feelings, how it is 
uttered in all our daily actions, ‘‘ Pay me 
that thou owest, servant, child, poor de- 
pendent, friend, wite, brother.” Is not that 
the first natural thought of our hearts — the 
thought of our rights—and if these are 
withheld -- the handred pence which each 
man has a claim upon trom his fellow — is 
there anything which more quickly excites 
our anger, or which we are more slow to 
torgive? And it this be so, is it any won- 
der that the sense of divine forgiveness is 
so often clouded in our minds? (F. D, 
Maurice.) 

2. “O God, L have sinned against Thee 
many times ; I have been often forgetful of 
Thy goodness ; I-have. broken Thy laws ; I 
have committed many secret sins. Deal 
with me, I beseech Thee, O Lord, even as I 
deal with my neighbor. He hath not of- 
tended me one hundredth part as much as I 
have offended Thee, but I cannot forgive 
him. He has been very ungratetul to me, 
though notan hundredth part as ungrateiul 
as I have been to Thee, yet I cannot overlook 
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such base ingratitude. Deal with me, O 
Lord, I beseech Thee, as I deal with him! 
I remember and treasure up every little 
trifle which shows how ill he has behaved 
to me. Deal with me, I beseech Thee, O 
Lord, as I deal with him.” Can anything 
be more shocking and horrible than such a 
prayer? Yet this is just the prayer the un- 
forgiving man offers up every time he re- 
peats the Lord’s Prayer (Augustus Hare), 





THE STORY OF MY CONVERSION 
REV. JOHN MCNEILL. 


? NEVER was bothered with self-right- 
eousriess. God always made me honest 
enough to know the blackness of my heart, 
and that it my sin had not hatched out the 
eggs were all there. Fortunately I was a 
teetotaler. Teetotalism is not salvation, 
but it often holds till Christ comes. It kept 
me from setting myself on fire in certain 
directions till grace came. 

I was big enough and old enough to do 
what we call in Scotland “ join the church,” 
but I knew I had not the great qualification 
for joining the church. I knew my father 
and mother wished me to join, but I was 
not going to the Lord’s table simply to 
please them. In my perplexity I wrote to 
my minister. I put it like this. There isa 
text— Acts 16: 26-31: ‘* And suddenly 
there was a great earthquake,” ete. And 
the earthquake produced a soul-quake. I 
put that textin my letter. I said: ** Minis- 
ter, I believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, all 
about Jesus, and al) the Bible says of sin 
and salvation and heaven and heli. I be- 
lieve all about it, but I don’t feel one bic the 
better. There is something wrong.” And 
I sent the letter away. 

Two or three days afterwards I was just 
going to throw up the booking-office win- 
dow to sell the tickets tor the 10.30 sugar- 
brokers’ train to Glasgow, when I saw the 
postman coming round. He gave mea let- 
ter, and I saw the postmark, and I knew 
my minister’s handwriting. I will never 
forget reading that letter. Dear old man! I 
helped to bury him over a yearago. The 
letter read: ‘* You will never know, unless 
you should become a minister yourself, how 
glad I am to get a frank, open, honest letter 
from you about your spiritual condition, 
even although evidently you are all in the 
dark. Iam glad you have taken Acts 16:31 
asa challenge text. It says: ‘ Believe,’ in 
your heart, of course, as you believe in your 
mother, your wife ; for it is taith, not in a 
proposition of Euclid, but believe, have tull 
confidence in, the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved. But, John, you say 
you believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, but 
don’t feel a bit the better of it. Now I 
want to know which I am to believe about 
you? Am I to believe yourself saying, ‘ I 
don’t feel a bit the better,’ or am I to believe 
God uttering His verdict on you in the word 
that can never lie, God saying that the man 
who believes in the Lord Jesus Christ is, 
and shall be, eternally saved.” 

I was checking all God’s Word by my 
feelings, and reducing all God’s Word, no 
matter what it said, to the level of my teel- 
ings, and I did notsee that that was no taith 
atall. And the minister clenched it when 
he said, “* John, you would quote the text 
Acts 16:31 as if it read, ‘ Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ and you will feel easier,’ 
instead of ‘* Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved.’ God says 
it. Never mind your feelings.” 

It was like the lifting of a curtain for me, 
and I saw the whole spiritual regions stand 
in an outline bold and clear. No great teel- 
ing even then. It was a case. of seeing. 
What the eyes are to the body, taith is to 
the soul. I was saved, I didn’t shout. 
Presbyterians don’t shout. I took a walk 
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in the station, along to the tar end oft the 
plattorm. Il remember that morning say- 
ing to nyselt, “* Has the station been white- 
washed?” The very dingy brick wall, al) 
covered with smoke and soot from the 
engines, looked whiter. It was not the 
walls, it was my mind that was brightened. 
Because now, in the Scriptural sense, I 
knew the Lord as mine. I came back and 
sold the tickets, and didn’t say anything. 
and the next morning I woke up, and my 
heart was just like a fire you had left 
burning overnight, and I was as cold as 
could be. The devil said, “ It’s all a hoax.”’ 
But I got grace to fight that battle. The 
minister said I was not to consult my feel- 
ings, and I rallied myself. “Has God’s 
Word altered through the night?” “ No.” 
“Has Acts 16:31 altered?” “No.” “ Has 
the value of the blood of Jesus to Blot out 
my sins altered?” “ No.” Then nothing 
has altered that I am resting on, nothing 
but my feelings. And you don’t need to rest 
on your feelings. You are saved by trust- 
ing the Lord Jesus Chiist.— London Bap- 
tist. 





TWELVE MOST POPULAR 
HYMNS 


T N order to ascertain the hymns most in 

use among English-speaking Chris- 
tians, Dr. Louis F. Benson obtained a copy 
ot all the leading hymn-books and careful- 
ly compared their contents. Hecollected al- 
together ninety-eight hymn-books. 

** Rock of Ages, cleft for me,’”’ proved to 
be the chief favorite, for it was found in 
more ofthe hymn-books than any other — 
ninety-seven out of ninety-eight. 

According to this test, the following is a 
list of the twelve most popular hymns, the 
figures at the end of each line showing in 
how many books the hymn appears : — 


Rock of Ages, cleft for me (97). 

All praise to Thee, my God, this night (96), 
When I survey the wondrous cross (95), 
Jesus, lover of my soul (4). 

Jesus, I my cross have taken (4), 

Sun of my soul, Thou Saviour dear (4), 
Awake, my soul, and with the sun (93). 
Hark! the herald angels sing (93). 

Abide with me; tast falls the eventide (92). 
Nearer, my God, to Thee (92). 

Jerusalem, my happy home (92). 

How sweet the name of Jesus sounds (92), 








‘* Wilful Waste 
Makes Woeful Want.”” 


# is as wasteful not t secure what 
you need and might have as it is to squan- 
der what you already possess. Health is 
a priceless possession. You can secure it 
and keep it by taking Hood's Sarsapardla 
which purifies the blood, cures disease, and 
invigorates the whole system. 
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AARON R. GAY & CO. 
Stationers and Bank Book 
Manufacturers 


ACCOUNT BOOK 
Of any desired pattern made to order. 
122 State St., BOSTON 


Binders for Zion’s Herald 
Made of cardboard covered with black cloth, 
Name ZION’s HERALD printed on side in gilt 
letters. Holds numbers for one year. For sale 
for 75c.; by mail, 20c. extra. 
ZION’S HERALD OFFICE, Boston 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 





The Work of the Holy Spirit. By Abraham 
Kuyper, D. D., LL. D., M. P. Translated by Rev. 
Henri de Vries, and Authorized and Approv by the 
Author. Funk & Wagnails Co.: New York and Lon- 
don. Price, $3. 


During the Middle Ages many of the most 
important and precious doctrines of the 
Word ot God for the Christian Church were 
practically lost. The Reformation began 
the work of their restoration, starting with 
the fundamental doctrine ot justification by 
faith ; and one by one these doctrines have 
been restored in all their purity. The last 
one to be restored is that concerning the 
‘* Person and Work of the Holy Spirit.” 
Fifty years ago John Owen’s great classic 
was almost the only book of solid worth 
accessible, if indeed that could be said to be 
accessible. But the closing years of the 
nineteenth century seem to be the era of the 
revival of this doctrine and of a sense of its 
supreme interest and importance. Books 
almost beyond numbering are pouring 
trom the religious press — largely indeed 
superficial and ephemeral, but nevertheless 
testifying to the amazing extent of the 
awakened interest. Christians have come to 
see that this is the most practical of all doc- 
trines, the lack of knowledge of which must 
dwart the Christian lite and cripple Chris- 
tian work. Christians of the present day 
are asking practical questions about the 
work of the Holy Spirit. They want to 
know what it means for them in their 
Christian lite and work. Questions such as 
these are stirring them: How am I to know 
that an experience comes from the Holy 
Spirit, and not rather trom some other 
source? What is the work of the Holy 
Spirit in man, in history, in the preparation 
ot the Scripture, in the incarnation ot the 
Son, in the salvation of His people? What 
are we to consider the work of the Holy 
Spirit in bestowing gifts, talents and abili- 
ties upon artisans and professional men ? 
How did the work of the Holy Spirit in the 
church betore Christ differ trom that after 
Christ ? What was the work of the Holy 
Spirit in the preparation of the sacred 
Scriptures? What is it in their application 
to man’s heart and needs? What was the 
Spirit’s work in the incarnation of the Son? 
What in connection with His human nat- 
ure? What is the work ot the Holy Spirit 
in the Mediator; in the development of 
Christ’s human nature ; in the consecration 
to His office: in His humiliation unto 
death ; in His resurrection, exaltation, and 
return to glory? What is the outpouring 
ot the Holy Spirit? What are the differ- 
ences in the threefold giving of the Holy 
Spirit? ‘1. That of saving grace in regener- 
ation and subsequent illumination (Matt. 
16:17); 2. That of official gifts qualifying 
for the apostolic office (John 20:22); 3. That 
of the baptism with the Holy Ghost (Acts 1: 
5, in connection with Acts 2: 1, et seq.). 

Dr. Kuyper’s work on the Holy Spirit 
was first published in Amsterdam, for the 
instruction ot the people of the Netherlands. 
Written in the ordinary language of the 
people, it meets the needs of both laity and 
clergy. However, depth of thought is not 
sacrificed to simplicity ot speech. On the 
contrary, the latter is the instrument only 
to make the tormer lucid and transparent. 


Skilled Labor for the Master. By Bishop E. R. 
Hendrix, Barbee & Smith: Nashville. Price, $1.25. 


This is a very attractive book, not only 
in the strength and finish of the sermons it 
contains, but in the elegant style in which 
the publishers have brought out the work. 
The sermons fully justify the Bishop’s 
title. “Skilled Labor” is shown in the 
thoroughness with which he prepared tor 
the pulpit. Heset tor himself a standard 
ot perfection which is seen in every sermon. 
Bishop Galloway, in a forcetul introduction, 
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says: “In this valuable volume earnest 
pastors will find helptul suggestions in 
their parish perplexities, and all preachers 
a fresh inspiration to a more careful and 
prayerful pulpit preparation.’’ Our cover 
tor July 4 was enriched by a fine excerpt 
trom one of these discourses. Nearly every 
page contains paragraphs worth quoting 
and repeating. 

The Conception of Immortality. By Josiah Royce, 
Professor of the History of Philosophy at Harvard 
University. Houghton, Mitiin & Company: Boston. 
Price, $1. 

Professor Royce establishes his premise 
in this declaration: ‘‘ When we ask about 
the Immortality of Man, it is the perma- 
nence of the Individual Man concerning 
which we mean to inquiré.”” And his con- 
clusion, which is by no means dogmatic, is 
found in the following statements: “ Ah! 
one of the deepest tragedies of this human 
existence of ours lies in the very loneliness 
of the awakened critics of life. We seek 
true individuality and the true individuals. 
But we find them not. For lo! we mortals 
see what our poor eyes can see; and they, 
the true individuals, they belong not to this 
world of our merely human sense and 
thought. . . . Ah! therein, just therein, 
lies the very proof that they even now be- 
long toa higher and to a richer realm than 
ours.” Prof. Royce develops his argument 
very naturally and convincingly. It is a 
strong and suggestive book. 

Garnered Sheaves. From Harvest Fields in Ohio- 
-Kentucky, and West Virginia. By William I. Fee, 


D. D.,of the Cincinnati Conference. Curts « Jernings : 
Cincinnati. Price, $1.50. 


William I. Fee was born Feb. 15, 1817, and 
died, Feb. 13, 1900. He was a revivalist 
with an almost unparalleled history in our 
church for sixty-two years. His experience 
was very remarkable. It was well that he 
wrote out the fruitful history of his life be- 
fore he was summoned to his abundant re- 
ward. This is a book that should bein the 
hands of all our ministers, exhorting them 
toa more fruittul ministry. President Bash- 
ford, of Ohio Wesleyan University, in a 
most fitting and inspiring introduction, 
says: “ From his first sermon to his last 
his preaching was trequently attended by 
strange demonstrations of Divine power. 
He received between ten and fifteen thou- 
sand people into the church —a_ record 
unsurpassed by any other minister in 
Methodism. He was instrumental in the 
conversion of between one hundred and 
twenty-five and one hundred and fifty 
young men who later became ministers 
and missionaries. His record as a pastor, 
Iam inclined to think, surpasses that of 
Spurgeon in conversions, that of Finney in 
the number received into the church, that 
of Moody in the number sent into the min- 
istry. . . . I read George Miiller’s ‘ Nar- 
rative of the Lord’s Dealings’ and Brother 
Fee’s two volumes along with the Acts of 
the Apostles, because they show that God 
is the same yesterday, today, and forever, 
and that He does for His taithful servants 
today exceeding abundantly beyond all we 
can ask or think.” 


The Arts of Life. By Richard Rogers Bowker. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Price, $1.25. 


This volume contains a very striking and 
original poem on “ Growth,” and seven 
essays on the following subjects: “ Fore- 
word,” ‘“ Firsts and Lasts,” “‘ Of Educa- 
tion,” “ Of Business,” ‘* Ot Politics,’ ** Of 
Religion,” “The End.” The essayist is 
thoughttul, original, comprehensive and 
classic. In many places he is ideal, brill- 
iant and very suggestive, well-nigh a mas- 
ter in thought and expression. Here are 
illustrations: **The supreme flower is a 
human character. The unfolding rose, per- 
fect among flowers, in full beauty of form 
and glory of color and radiance of scent, is 


but its type. To produce the pertect rose is 
anart. Nature gives us the wild rose and 
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the eglantine, the scentless flower, thé 
scented leat, of these roses of the field. The 
gardener knows plant life, selects and 
brings together, studies the seedling or the 
graft, and according to the needs of the 
growing plant gives it light and air and 
warmth and soil and care. And with the 
shapings of his art comes at last the rose, 
perfect after its fashion, the rose among 
roses.... To heal men, to make them 
whole, to call them to health, wholeness, 
holiness — for these words are all one word 

—has ever been the end of religion.” 

“ That this world is ruled by righteousness 

is a thought so deep in the race that it is 

found at the roots of language. Our very 
words ‘morals’ and ‘ethics’ mean cus- 

toms ; that is to say, customs are based on a 

sense of rightness and fitness,and from 

them our code of morals or ethics, our prac- 
tice of right, has developed.” 

Bird Studies with a Camera, By Frank M. Chap- 
man. D. Appleton & Co.: New York. Price, $1.75. 
The opening chapters of this book deal 

with questions of cameras, lenses, plates, 
blinds, decoys, and other pertinent subjects, 
giving valuable information to the camera 
hunter. There are over one hundred illustra- 
tions of bird life, from nature, all taken by 
the author, which give a most practical side to 
his advice to amateurs. The habits of the va- 
rious birds, their nests, and the localities in 
which they love best to stay, are all charm- 
ingly described as well as pictured. This 
is a most fascinating book to the bird lover, 
possessing a unique interest and value. 

The Prelude and the Play. By Rufus Mann. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston and New York. 
Price, $1.50, 


Taking some of the successful novels of 
the day as a standard, there is very little 
plot in this story. Alexandra, a student at 
Canterbury, takes a position as governess 
during the long vacation, just for a new ex- 
perience. The son of the house, also at home 
trom Canterbury, falls in love with her. 
Both return to college. She hesitates to ac- 
cept him because of her high ideals and the 
dread that her married lite may be as com- 
monplace as that ot some of her friends. 
She consults an old professor, who gives 
her much good advice, but she finally mar- 
ries the young man. How they drift apart 
in ideals and in lite as her husband becomes 
a successful business man and engages in 
politics, but how she finally wins him back 








HEALTHY SCHOOLMA’AM 
Found Out How to Feed Herself 


Many school teachers, at the end of their 
year’s work, feel thoroughly exhausted and 
worn out, physically and mentally. The 
demand upon the nerves and brain of a 
teacher is unusual and unless they are well 
fed and fed upon properly selected tood, it 
is natural that they should run down. 

A little woman teacher at Gobleville, 
Mich., who has been teaching regularly for 
a number of years, has always found her- 
selt thoroughly exhausted at the end of the 
session, until within the last year, she has 
made use of Grape-Nuts Food with the re- 
sult that she closed the year as a robust, 
healthy, strong, vigorous woman, having 
gained in weight from 90 pounds to 126; her 
nerves strong, face bright and cheery, and 
really a wonder to all her triends, who éon- 
stantly comment on her color and strength. 
She knows exactly to what. the change is 
attributed, forin the years past, living on 
ordinary tood, she has almost broken down 
before the school year closed, whereas since 
using Grape-Nuts, this change has been 
brought about ; evidence prima facie of the 
value of Grape-Nuts Food tor rebuilding 
the brain and nerve centres. 

The name of the teacher can be given by 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd.. Battle Creek, 
Mich. 
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¢o her,is strongly told. The book is well 
worth reading because of the high living 
that it teaches ; but it would be much more 
interesting to the general reader it it were 
condensed about one-half. 

A Danvis Pioneer, By Rowland E. Robinson. 


Houghton, Mifiin & Co.: Boston and New York. 
Price, $1.25. 


The boys will welcome this book, and 
even older folks will enjoy the vivid de- 
scription of the life of the early settlers of 
our country. They bravely endured great 
hardships and great loneliness. Josiah Hill 
and his partner won a fine location from 
the wilderness, but gave it up because 
Chloe married some one else, not waiting 
theirreturn. Their life trom that time until 
peaceful old age, as they grew up with the 
country, was full of vicissitudes, but in- 
tensely interesting. 

Eben Holden, By Irving Bacheller. Lothrop Pub- 

lishing Co.: Boston. Price, #1.50. 

“Eben Holden ’’ —‘‘ Uncle Eb,” as every- 
body calls him — brings across the State 
line from Vermont and into the “ North 
Country ’’ (St. Lawrence County in North- 
ern New York) a little wait,and makes a 
man ot him. In the home of a hospitable 
and flourishing farmer of the North Coun- 
try the boy grows to manhood, developing, 
under the shrewd tutelage of Uncle Eb and 
ot Farmer Brower and his excellent wife, 
into a well-rounded and manly fellow, who 
goes to college, talls in love, starts out in 
lite in New York, and joins the Tribwie 
staff, goes to war, is the hero of Bull Run 
fight, and becomes a successful modern 
American. Thatis the thread of the story 
without the plot; but the real hero of the 
book is ** Uncle Eb,” who knows men and 
how to handle them,is unspoiled by the 
world, and is full of quaint, homely say- 
ings, stories and advice, which make him 
dear to all who know him. 

Nature’s Miracles: Energy and Vibration. By 


Elisha Gray, Ph. D., LL.D. Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert: New York. Price, 60 cents, 


This is the second volume of Prof. Gray’s 
delighttul science primers. The first dealt 
with Earth, Air and Water; the second takes 
up inthe same lucid and entertaining man- 
ner Energy, Sound, Heat, Light, and Explo- 
sives. These are what the author calls “ the 
primal elements — not only of life, but of ma- 
terial existence itself. Without heat and 
light we cannot conceive of the physical uni- 
verse ; and sound becomes a modification 
ot these, without which animated creation 
would soon destroy itself, and even while it 
lived would fail to develop, lacking the 
means of communication.” These all in- 
volve motion, and that requires force and 
continuing energy — or force at work. 


Love in a Cloud, ~ > Arlo Bates. ovation. 
Mittin & Co. : Boston and New York. Priee, $1.50. 


There will be few more amusing com- 
panions for the summer vacation than this 
latest society novel, dealing with Boston 
people, but treating them much less cyn- 
ically than the author has done in some of 
his earlier books. The interests of the plot 
cluster about an anonymous novel which 
has stirred society to its depths, and all 
sorts of people are striving to discover the 
author, and all with different purposes. 
The search, with its many wrong conclu- 
sions, produces amusing complications and 
absurd situations among the characters. 
The book is so entirely different trom any- 
thing this author has ever given us before, 
that we get a new view of his many-sided 
genius, a new proot of his versatility. 


in Circling Camps. By Joseph A. mee D. 
Appleton & Co.: New York. Price, $1.50 


This is another of those otemoinons his- 
torical novels of which the publishers have 
been so prolific ot late. Henry Kingstord 
is in Washington during the stormy times 
preceding the seating of Lincoln in the 
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Presidential chair. Although born in the 
South, when war is declared he joins the 
Northern army. Heis in love with Elinor 
Maynard, his boyhood’s playmate, and so 
also is Mr. Varian, a brilliant man of the 
world and a Southern officer. After a se- 
ries of thrilling incidents, during which 
Mr. Kingsford and Miss Maynard are im- 
prisoned by Mr. Varian, but escape and are 
secretly married, peace is declared. The 
descriptions of some of the incidents of the 
war, notably the battles, are intensely 
vivid, as though described by an eye-wit- 
ness. Such a book as this is of historical 
importance aside from its entertaining 
qualities, as it gives a fairly correct esti- 
mate of both sides of that great struggle. 





Magazines 





— The Contemporary Review tor July 
has several very valuable and pertinent 
contributions. The opening article is on 
“The Scramble for China,” the second on 
“The Crisis in China.” Augustine Birrell 
writes upon “ Finland and Russia.” G. F. 
Millin deals with ‘The Future of London 
Railways.” R. Warwick Bond shows us 
“Ruskin, Man and Prophet.” (Leonard 
Scott Publication Company: New York.) 


—tThe Bibliotheca Sacrator July presents 
the great evangelist Finney in a realistic 
and striking way. Unusually suggestive 
and informational is the paper on “ Limit- 
ing Saloon Territory: The Minneapolis 
Plan,” by Judson N.Cross. Especially sig- 
nificant is the contribution, ‘‘ The Period of 
Doubt among the Friends ot Jesus,’’ by Ed- 
ward I. Bosworth. There are a half-dozen 
other important and able articles. It is a 
very valuable number. ( Bibliotheca Sacra 
Company: Oberlin, O.) 


—— ‘ Effective Preachers and What-Made 
their Preaching Effective,’”’ by Dr. Parker, 
of London, is a leading paper in the Homi- 
letic Review for July. ** The Illumination of 
the Sermon,” by Dr. David James Burrell, 
ot New York, is along the same line; while 
* How to Win Men to Christ,” by Rev. Dr. 
Camden M. Cobern, is the third and last in- 
quiry on the same topic. (Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company : New York.) 


— Few are the men who write so com- 
prehensively and critically of the world’s 
doings as Henry Norman. He seems to 
know what is most essential in a grave cri- 
sis. This tact gives unusual importance to 
his paper in the Nineteenth Century tor July 
upon “Our Vacillation in China and its 
Consequences.’”’ Other interesting papers 
are: “Soldier Settlers in South Africa;”’ 
“In the Bye-ways ot Rural Ireland;” 
“Town Children in the Country;” and 
“The Prerogative of Dissolution.”’ (Leon- 
ard Scott Publication Company: New 
York.) 





ABOUT NOTABLE AUTHORS 
Prepared by ANNIE FISHER SMITH. 


— There are said to be 1,425 characters 
in Dickens’ twenty-four novels. 


— Napoleon’s handwriting was almost 
illegible : it is\ said that his letters trom 
Germany to Josephine were at first taken 
for rough maps of the seat of war. 


— The circumstances under which the 
poem, “* The Man with the Hoe,’ was writ- 
ten are as remarkable as the poem itself. 
* For fourteen years I worked upon it,” 
says Mr. Markham, “ never completing it, 
never getting exactly the form that pleased 
my mind. Only tour verses — yet tourteen 
years of thought were put into them. 
Finally, one day, I sat down and wrote the 
first verse in the torm in which it is printed. 
Next day I wrote another verse; and, 
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finally, the poem was completed in four 
consecutive days.”’ 


—— It is interesting to know that dicta- 
tion was Goethe’s tavorite mode of compo- 
sition. All his best thoughts and expres- 
sions, he says, came to him while walking ; 
he could do nothing seated. 


— Miss Fanny Crosby says the unex- 
pected visit of a friend who gave her ten 
dollars inspired her to write one of her best 
hymns, “All the way my Saviour leads 
me.” 


— Walter Besant’s first novel was re- 
jected ; and after it had lain on the shelf for 
some years he burned it. 


— After Conan Doyle’s first story had 
been refused by eleven publishers, the 
twelfth took it for $1.25. 


—— Sir Walter Scott tells us that once 
during his apprenticeship he wrote 150 folio 
pages without an interval for food or rest. 


— Mr. Kipling thus describes how he 
came to write “ The Recessional:” “ That 
poem gave me more trouble than anything 
Iever wrote. I had promised the Times a 
poem on the jubilee, and when it became 
due I had written nothing that satisfied me. 
The Times began to want that poem badly, 


-and sent letter after letter asking forit. I 


made many more attempts, but no further 
progress. Finally the Times began sending 
telegrams. So Ishut myself in my room 
with a determination to stay there until I 
had written a jubilee poem. Sitting down, 
with all my previous attempts betore me, I 
searched through three dozens ot sketches, 
till at last I found just one line I liked. 
That was, ‘ Lest we forget.’ Round these 
words ‘ Recessional ’ was written.” 

—=— 
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A DAY AMONG THE MORMONS 
REV. ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG. 

A GREAT white structure of polished 

granite, gleaming like marble 

among the trees, square and glaring with 

dazzling radiance in the blazing light of 

the midday sun —such is the first im- 
pression produced by the 


FAMOUS MORMON TEMPLE 


in Salt Lake City. As we approach the 
temple we come to a wall of stone and 
concrete about twelve feet high, painted 
a dull yellow, which encloses the ten 
acres comprising the temple block. This 
wall looked dark and forbidding, like the 
wall of a penitentiary. It was pierced by 
four massive iron gates—a gate midway 
of the wall on the north, east, south and 
west. We entered by way of the north 
gate. Within the inclosure, which looked 
so sombre and repellent from the street, 
we found beautiful shade trees, tastefully 
laid out walks, well-kept lawns and grass 
plots — a veritable little park —with the 
buildings carefully located well apart. 
On our left as we entered from the north 
rose the gleaming Temple, with the En- 
dowment house just north, while on the 
right was the Tabernacle and the Assem- 
bly hall. Visitors were coming and going, 
stopping, gazing first at one building, 
then another, glancing again and again at 
the temple, and then standing and gazing 
at it with the whole mind absorbed in 
contemplation of its mysterious beauty. 
As we found ourselves lost in deep con- 
templation and meditation we were 
aroused by our Gentile guide : 

‘*Do you notice that iron fence around 
the temple? That is to keep Gentiles 
from even touching the walls of the build- 
ing. You will note, too, that it seems to 
be entirely deserted. None but high-de- 
gree Mormons are allowed to enter its 
doors, The common Mormons and Gen- 
tiles must remain outside the iron fence. 
This building is the great mystery of Salt 
Lake Citye Just what takes place with- 
in its walls nobody knows.”’ 

A wonderful piece of mason work ! The 
half-round corner blocks were as evenly 
laid as if wrought out of a great solid 
block. Every part was as carefully 
worked out as if it had been cast 
in a mold, The eye unconsciously 
traveled from point to point, then on up, 
up, up, to the tips of the pinnacles, 230 
feet from the ground. The temple sets 
east and west, and is one solid rectangular 
structure. At each end there are three 
clusters of pinnacles, like small, daintily- 
fashioned spires, two clusters rising from 
the corners, and one rising from the peak 
of the gable end, meeting and mingling 
symmetrically, with the middle pinnacle 
of the cluster forming the apex of the 
group. The middle pinnacle of the group 
on the eastern end of the temple supports 
a large golden image of an angel with a 
long trumpet in hand, facing toward the 
east. 

“That is what the Mormons e¢all the 
angel Moroni,” said the guide, pointing 
toward the golden figure. ‘‘ Once when 
the Mormons became a little contrary, the 
soldiers at Fort Douglass leveled their 
cannons on Moroni, and sent word to the 
Mormon leaders that if they did not come 
to time, they would blow their golden an- 
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gel out of existence. The Mormons came 
to time in a hurry. I'l tell you it madea 
pretty target from the fort.”’ 

With our minds teeming with the re- 
membrance of stories of what the temple 
stood for—the secret chamber where 
Brigham Young performed his miracles 
for the edification of the twelve apostles 
and gave forth his inspired utterances ; 
the place where the Danites were sworn 
to destroy sinners by the shedding of 
blood; the spiritual marriages in which 
men and women were sealed for time and 
eternity and which made the woman a 
‘** plural’? wife while on earth ; and theaw- 
ful conspiracy connected with the Mount- 
ain Meadow massacre— we turned away 
and passed around to view the temple from 
another vantage point. On the eastern 
face there appears the inscription on a 
stone slab in letters of gold : 


HOLINESS UNTO THE LORD. 
The House ot the Lord, built by 
THE CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST 
Ot Latter Day Saints. 
Commenced April 6, 1853. 
Completed ‘April 6, 1893. 

Forty years were consumed from the time 
Brigham Young drove a stake in the 
ground on the present site of the temple 
and exclaimed, ‘‘ Here we will build a 
temple for the Lord !’’ until its final com- 
pletion. It cost many millions of dollars, 
and is really one of the very remarkable 
buildings of the world, both from an 
architectural point of view and becapse of 

what it represents. 

Turning from an inspection of the tem- 
ple : The Mormons teach that Christ will 
comé again in physical form, and that He 
will establish a temporal kingdom ; that 
the Latter Day Saints are His chosen peo- 
ple ; that He will make His seat of gov- 
ernment with them, and from that centre 
extend His reign to all parts of the earth. 
Perhaps this teaching will explain the 
care with which the temple is guarded 
from contamination. How consistent it 
would be for the Messiah to enter the 


temple erected for Him by His Latter Day | 


Saints and therein set up His earthly 
throne! Perhaps that is the hope that 
moves the Mormon leaders to let the tem- 
ple stand unused. 

Turning from the inspection of the tem- 
ple and the contemplation of the strange 
memories and feelings that it had awak- 
ened, we entered the tabernacle for the 
purpose of listening to 


A MORMON SERVICE, 


It was 2 o’clock on Sunday afternoon, and 
the only service of the week was about to 
be held. The tabernacle is a large audito- 
rium capable of seating eight thousand 
people. The roof is dome-shaped, and is 
reputed to be the largest unsupported roof 
in the world, At first glance the structure 
reminds one of a Mohamimedan mosque 
as pictured in books of travel. There are 
numerous entrances on three sides. We 
slipped in through a south entrance, and 
found a good seat in one of the hard, yel- 
low, wooden pews in the body of the au- 
ditorium where we could see and hear to 
good advantage. We were early, and had 
ample opportunity to look about. The 
interior was very simply arranged — three 
sections of long pews on the main floor, a 
gallery across one end and along the sides, 
the sweeping oval shape of the building 
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giving the interior a pleasing, symmetrical 
form. In the western end was the im- 
mense pipe organ with woodwork of 
carved walnut, the grand instrument 
reaching almost to the ceiling. In front 
and on each side were ranged the seats for 
the famous choir of several hundred sing- 
ers. At a point that would ordinarily be 
used for a pulpit stand were several plush- 
lined pews, facing the audience, ranged so 
that the rear pews were higher than the 
ones in front. There were three or four 
seats of this kind about ten feet long. 
Midway of three of them was a pulpit 
stand, so that in place of one pulpit there 
were three, the one nearest the audience 
being the lowest and the next a little 
higher, and so on upuntil the last one 
Was on the same level with the platform 
occupied by the choir. These seats were 
for the use of the twelve apostles, a num- 
ber of whom were in their places. 
President Snow was absent on account 
of illness, and one of the other officers had 
charge of the service. A hymn was sung 
to the tune ‘‘ America,’’ prayer was of- 
fered, and then two returned missionaries 
were introduced and made short talks. 
One had just returned from Norway and 
Denmark, and the other from the South. 
They very enthusiastically reported great 
success. After another hymn an address 
was made by Prof. James E. Talmage, of 
the Utah State University, who occupied 
the middle pulpit. He spoke for nearly 
an hour in defence and explanation of the 
teachings of the Latter Day Saints, charg- 
ing that their unpopularity is due to igno- 
rance, and saying that he did not expect 
to see the Mormon Church popular with 








CAUGHT THE WORM 
That Gnaws Under Cover 


* 1 have had quite an experience with the 
use of coffee. Without knowing why, I 
gradually became seriously constipated, 
with all the disagreeable effects of this most 
aggravating disease. I was also bilious 
and stomach badly out of order. 

I had no idea of the cause and kept using 
coffee every morning. 

“One day a triend to whom I spoke of 
my troubles, remarked that perhaps I 
would find the cause in the coffee cup and 
suggested the ase of Postum Cereal Food 
Coffee. I was impressed with his remarks 
and made the change from coffee to Postuin. 
The old troubles have nearly disappeared 
and Iam one of the happiest .ortals yon 
ever saw. I have proved to my entire satis- 
faction that coffee was the unsuspected 
cause ot the difficulty and while it nearly 
ruined my health for a time, I have practi- 
cally recovered again by the discontinu- 
ance of coffee. 

“*T have known a numberof persons who 
have been driven away from Postum be- 
cause it came to the table weak and charac- 
terless. It simply was not made right, and 
it would be ihe same with any other kind 
of drink, tea, coffee, cocoa, ete. Postum, 
when made according to directions, is a de- 
lightful beverage. 

“There are a large number of people in 
this surrounding country who are using 
Postum, and their number is increasing 
daily. Itis sort of astampede. Store atter 
store is puttingin a stock of Postum that 
never thought of such a thing betore. 

“T enclose a list of twenty or thirty names 
of those that [ know of as users of Postum, 
among my immediate acquaintances. Do 
not use my name, please.” J. M. G., Box 
72, Jefferson, Wis. 
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the multitude. The zeal and number of 
missionaries was pointed out, fanatical 
reliance on faith for healing was coun- 
tenanced, and the practice of tithing vig- 
orously advocated. At the conclusion of 
the address an anthem was rendered by 
the great choir, a closing hymn was sung, 
and the benediction pronounced, Owing 
to the numerous exits, the building was 
emptied so quickly that it seemed miracu- 
lous. 

Leaving the tabernacle, we stopped a 
moment to look at the assembly hall, an 
unpolished granite building, with a seat- 
ing capacity of 2,500, arranged somewhat 
like the tabernacle. This building is used 
for ordinary gatherings, and is not con- 
fined exclusively to Mormon meetings. 
For that matter the tabernacle is often 
used for public occasions that require a 
large auditorium. 

Passing out the south gate we turned 
east to the next block, where 


OTHER INTERESTING BUILDINGS 


were pointed out. ‘‘ There is the ‘ Lion 
House,’ where Brigham Young kept 
house with his many wives,’’ said our 
guide, pointing to a dwelling almost 
within the shadow of the temple. It was 
a cottage-looking structure, with a yellow 
gable end toward the street. Looking 
along the side, we could see a number of 
gable ends placed close side by side like 
tenement houses, yet all being part of the 
same structure. Each gable end repre- 
sented an apartment occupied by a 
‘Mrs. Brigham Young.’”’ The “Lion 
House” got its name from the image of a 
lion in front. On the corner of the same 
block going east the ‘‘Bee Hive’’ was 
pointed out. It was also once occupied 
by an assortment of Brigham Youug’s 
wives. It is named from the bee-hive 
that surmounts the roof. Across the 
street toward the south is the “ Gardo 
House,” or ‘“‘ Amelia’s Palace,’’ as the 
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handsome dwelling there is called, from 
the fact that it was once the home of 
Brigham Young’s favorite wife. The 
block occupied by the Lion House and 
the Bee Hive was once surrounded by a 
wall, a large portion of which remains. 
The missing part was torn down after the 
departure of the great prophet, whose 
wives occupied the houses named. Be- 
tween the two dwellings are the buildings 
used for office purposes by President Snow 
and other officers of the church. 

Other Mormon institutions and sights 
are the bronze statue of Brigham Young 
in the street, at the southeast corner of 
Temple Square; his grave in an open 
spot northeast of the temple; the tithing 
yard north of the temple; and the build- 
ings of the ‘‘ Zion’s Co-operative Merean- 
tile Institution,’’ where Mormons only are 
employed in the manufacture of shoes, 
shirts and overalls. Saltair, on the Lake 
thirteen miles west, is famous as a Mor- 
mon bath-house and dancing pavilion. 


SALT LAKE 


is a beautiful city, laid out in blocks of 
ten acres, with streets 130 feet wide, level 
as a floor, well paved, and in the heart of 
the city. A stream of clear cold water 
gurgles along in the gutters of the princi- 
pal streets. Shade trees are abundant, 
and their grateful shadows, with the cool- 
ing of the air by the running water, are 
very pleasant indeed. On the east and 
north rise the Wasatch Mountains, frown- 
ing like battlements, while away to the 
south and west stretches the great Salt 
Lake basin, the lake gleaming in the dis- 
tance, the land between once an alkali 
desert, but now blooming like a garden. 





THE GLORIOUS KINGDOM 
REV. GEORGE A. COOKE. 


HE King has come to His throne. 
The adorable Christ has anointed 
us with the oil of gladness, He sets up a 
spiritual kingdom in the heart of the be- 
liever — a kingdom of truth and righteous- 
ness. Matthew Arnold has told us that 
the Christian religion is “light and sweet- 
ness.”” O Matthew Arnold, it is light and 
sweetness ; but it is mueh more than that. 
It is ‘ righteousness, and peace, and joy, 
in the Holy Ghost.’”’ It isthe “ victory 
that overcometh the world.’ .I¢ is the 
blazing and conquering spirit of righteous 
love. ‘ 

The kingdom consists almost wholly in 
loving the King. If we love the King, 
then are we truly in the kingdom, and 
the kingdom isin us. If we do not love 
Him, then are we strangers and aliens 
from the commonwealth of God. ‘If ye 
love Me, keep My commandments.,’’ 
‘‘He that hath My commandments and 
keepeth them, he it is that loveth me; 
and he that loveth Me shall be loved of 
My Father, and I will love him, and will 
manifest Myself to him.’’ The heart 
softens under His smile. The character 
strengthens as we make His will the ex- 
ulting law of our life. Sin and doubt 
-have weakened. the soul .so that it faces 
the ideal with gloomy forebodings. A 
loving vision of the King turns despair 
into rapture, so that in kingly triumph.we 
shout: ‘‘Thanks be unto God which giv- 
petir-us the Victory through “Jesus Christ.”’ 

Dear reader, have you felt the trans- 
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forming touch of the King? Has His love 
become the motive power of your life? 
Have you become a citizen of this glorious 
kingdom? If not, you are still a stranger 
to life. Receive Him by faith into your 
heart, and enter upon your life-work with 
a new-found joy and strength. The bright 
shining of the King’s face will impart to 
your soul a radiance like the glow of the 
morning. His presence is the pledge of 
inward sweetness and peace, the earnest 
of spiritual power and victory. May His 
presence go with you until the crowning 
day ! 
Winchendon, Mass. 


CONSECRATED LIFE AND RE- 


SULTANTS 
HENRY H. LIPES. 





HE life that is in harmony with the 
teachings and life ot Christ will influ- 

ence every other life with which it comes in 
contact, ennobling, elevating, and purifying 
it. The importance of such a life cannot be 
overestimated. We will doubtless never 
know in this world all the depths of mean- 
ing and scope of application of the blessed- 
ness that comes to the person who makes 
an entire consecration of self to the Lord’s 
service and work. Butin the life that lies 
beyond the confines of time, when the 
mists and shadows shall have rolled away, 
we shall have clearer vision of the revela- 
tion and life of our blessed’ Master. When 
we have risen with Him, and sit with Him 
in heavenly places, we shall have a truer 
and nobler conception of the nature and 
value ot a truly consecrated life. Not until 
then shall we fully appreciate the exhorta- 
tion of the loving Christ, **‘ Be ye holy, as I 
am holy.’”’? When weare impressed with the 
need of a deeper consecration of ourselves 
to the Master’s service, human nature be- 
gins to assert its claims and inquires: 
“What shall we have in return? What 
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benefit shall we receive in this life?’’ The 
same spirit was manifested by the impul- 
sive Peter when he said to Christ, ‘‘ Behold, 
we have forsaken all and followed Thee; 
what shall we have, therefore?” And 
Jesus answered and said: “Verily I 
say unto you: There is no man that has lett 
house, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or 
mother, or wife, or children, or lands for 
my sake, and the gospel’s, but he shall re- 
ceive an hundredfold now in this time, 
houses, and brethren, and sisters, and moth- 
ers, and children, and lands, with persecu- 
tion ; and in the world to come eternal life.”’ 
The man who makes full consecration of 
himself unto the Master need not ask, 
‘* What shall I have?” for Christ has prom- 
ised blessings of material things, as well as 
spiritual power and enlightenment, which 
will support him now in this life and make 
him unspeakably happy in the lite beyond 
the regions of death, which shall be eternal. 

Many illustrations might be cited in proof 
ot this great truth. Institutions of learning, 
charity and mercy have had their begin- 
ning, support and completion through the 
prayers and efforts ot God’s consecrated 
children. These institutions, all redolent 
of Him who when on earth went about do- 
ing good, have sprung up as by magic and 
blessed mankind. 

We have a most torcible and beautiful 
example of all this in the life and work of 
Henry Foster, M. D., who is the founder 
and manager of the world-renowned San- 
itarium located at Clifton Springs, N. Y. 
Dr. Foster is one of the most devoted and 
consecrated men ot our acquaintance. Like 
many others he started out in life with a 
determination to succeed in business aud 
make a position for himself. He thought he 
had plans matured that would accomplish 
this purpose. But it was not long before he 
discovered that a Divine hand was moving 
the scenery and causing the best laid plans 
of man to fail. He believed that God has a 
plan forall His children, a work for them 
to do, and that He will, if they are honest, 
put them in that work, whatever it may be, 
and make it a work that will bring bless- 
ings upon those engaged while at the same 
time helping others on in lite. He believed 
with all his heart that God had planned the 
Sanitarium before the builder was born, 
and had chosen him, with others, to pre- 
pare material for its construction out of the 
things God had provided from the tounda- 
tion of the world. Perhaps he did not be- 
lieve all this at first, but God wrought on 
his heart,and brought him under convic- 
tion of sin on this very line of selfish ambi- 
tion. Then he began to think how he 
could best serve his God and country. It 
was soon revealed to him that, first of all, 
he must make full and entire consecration 
ot himself— all he had or ever hoped to 
have —unto the Lord. Then it was that 
God revealed His will; and then and there 
was brought before his mental and spirit- 
ual vision something of God’s design con- 
cerning his future work. He could now 
see distinctly in that vision as it passed be- 
tore him. As he looked upon the whole 
scene, there were men and women coming 
trom all parts of the world, receiving bless- 
ings, and then going home to enjoy life bet- 
ter because health had been restored. Many 
people were ready to say this was all vis- 
ionary, only the idle dreams of one build- 
ing air-castles so extravagantly high that 
they never could be reached. But with him 
it was real. He felt that the Spirit of God 
came into his very being, and was assured 
that God was talking directly to him; and 
the only answer he could give was, ‘‘ Yes, 
Lord, I will! I will take up the work.” 
But in his own language he said: “I 
thought I was going to realize it within a 
few years. Instead of that, God has kept 
me trom the goal longer than He kept the 
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children ot Israel trom entering into the 
Promised Land.” But these immense build- 
ings of the Sanitarium, these wonderful fa- 
cilities tor healing all manner of diseases, 
have materialized because one man made 
an entire consecration of himself unto the 
Lord. During all these long years there has 
been a steady work of grace going on in the 
Sanitarium. Men and women have not only 
been healed of their infirmities, but have 
been brought to know Christ, “*whom te 
know aright is life eternal.”’ 


Parish, BM. 2 





SIMPLY A QUESTION OF PROFIT 
OR LOSS 


REV. T. A. GOODWIN, D. D. 


66 ILL Methodism gain more or 

lose more by adopting the new 
constitution ?’’ is the burning question 
now before the Annual Conferences. In 
its determination the laity have not a 
word to say, although it concerns them 
exclusively, for the polity of the church is 
not to be affected by the change from the 
old to the new a single iota except as it re- 
lates to them. First, they are to elect rep- 
resentatives to the General Conference 
by a direct vote of the whole church 
instead of through the quarterly confer- 
ence. Whether better men will thus be 
chosen or not, this is more democratic, 
and it may therefore be counted on the 
profit side of the ledger. Next comes the 
provision that no local preacher shall 
ever again be elected to the episcopacy. 
Whether this is intended to reflect upon 
the administration of Bishop William 
Taylor, a local preacher, or not, is not ma- 
terial; the common Methodist opinion is 
that he ranks next to Bishop Asbury in 
abundance of labors, and they wonder 
why all future General Conferences are to 
be restricted from utilizing a local preach- 
erin the episcopacy, if two-thirds of the 
Conference should deem him the best man 
for the work immediately in hand. Some 
future emergency may arise both in the 
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home and in the foreign field when a 
General Conference may wish to utilize 
some phenomenal William Taylor, but 
under the new constitution it cannot. As 
there is no possible good in this, but a de- 
cided possible evil, this must be set down 
on the loss side of the ledger. 

As if this purpose to deprive the church 
of the future of the services of local preach- 
ers in the episcopacy, no matter what their 
special fitness, were not enough, the new 
constitution proceeds to say, ‘‘ Neither 
shall the church of the future utilize lay- 
men in the Annual Conferences.”’ It was 
a singular coincidence that only a day or 
two after the General Conference had delib- 
erately excluded laymen forever from An- 
nual Conferences it, without a dissenting 
vote, provided that the Japan Annual 
Conference might be composed in part of 
laymen. Of course, if the proposed con- 
stitution is ratified, Japan must dismiss 
her laymen. It is the opinion of many 
eminent ministers that the kind of busi- 
ness to be transacted at the Aanual Con- 
ferences of the church of the twentieth 
century could be better done by the aid of 
laymen ; but uothing of the kind can be 
attempted under the new constitution. 
This must certainly be set down on the 
loss side of the ledger, and a very great 
loss, if half the good may come from it 
that has resulted from their presence in 
the General Conference. At all events, 
might we not trust the good sense of the 
church of the future ? 

Local preachers are not complaining 
that they are by constitution to be exclud- 
ed hereafter from the episcopacy, neither 
are the laymen clamoring for a place in 
the Annual Conferences; but can the 
church of today restrict the church of the 
future with propriety ? The church of 1808 
sought to restrict the church of the future 
to the ‘“‘ plan ’’ of an itinerant general su- 
perintendency, and it has been a source of 
trouble for three-quarters of a century ; the 
prevailing construction being that that 
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meant no Bishop should ever be assigned 
to a limited territory. But in sheer des- 
peration the late General Conference de- 
fied the prevailing interpretation of the 
‘‘plan,’? and arbitrarily assigned two 
Bishops for aterm of years to a limited 
field, and all the others to specific head- 
quarters, with instructions to work as near 
home as possible, and with the uncon- 
cealed intimation that in the near future 
all of them would be districted in spité of 
the “ plan.”’ 

It seems to me unthinkable that any 
considerable number of the traveling con- 
nection of today will consent to the ratifi- 
eation of a constitution which proposes 
not a single modification of our polity, but 
the further restriction of the church of the 
future, and this only as to the right to 
utilize laymen in any department of 
church work that the exigencies of the 
future church may develop. Positively this 
is all the change proposed by this new 
constitution. Is there not more loss than 
gain in this ? 


Indianapolis, Ind. 





LETTER FROM MISS SHOCKLEY 


Graphic Picture of Affairs in Tien- 
Tsin 


HE following letter, kindly furnished 
by Mrs. Alderman, was written by 
Miss Mary E, Shockley, of Tien-Tsin, 
China, to Miss Anna E, Steere, who for 
several years was a missionary in Pekin, 
but was called home to Indiana to care 
for an aged father. Miss Shockley, who 
is a most estimable young lady, was 
associated with Miss Ella Glover in Tien- 
Tsin. It is a “‘ plain heme letter,’’ not 
intended for publication; but in these 
anxious days of waiting for news from the 
field of ‘‘ bloody persecution and carnage,”’ 
it will, we doubt not, be read with the 
utmost eagerness and interest :— 


Troublesome times are upon us. I do not 
know how much you hear —I suppose the 
papers are tull — but one who has ever been 
in China cannot put very much confidence 
in newspaper reports. Ill just give you 
some ot the events as they happened. 

May 21.—First outbreak. Burning of 
Feng-Tai station and bridge between -Pao- 
Ting and Pekin. No foreigners hurt; all 
leit Feng-Tai for Tien-Tsin. The next day 
we had planned to go to Conference, but 
could not because the trains did not run in 
the morning. Next day (Wednesday) 
seven of our people went up. The men 
were all heavily armed. I did not go, tor I 
telt that we might be shut up in Pekin an 
indefinite length of time. 


June 4,— Another station burned up be-. 


tween here and Pekin; also an attempt to 
burn railroad. Our people knew nothing 
ot the trouble (this station, Han-Sun, sol- 
diers were sent to protect, but all fled) until 
they reached the station in Pekin that morn- 
ing toreturn home. The helpers would not 
return when they heard the news, and re- 
turned to compound. The others came on, 
but the train was late, and they had a nar- 
row escape. The men hung out the win- 
‘dows with their firearms nearly all the 
way. They were very fortunate getting in 
when they did, for that was the last train. 


Mr. Verity, Mr. Hobart and Dr. Terry are | 


allup there yet. The engineer refused to 
bring them (our party) through, and a fire- 
man took charge ot the engine. He said he 
would start and pull back if there was any 
trouble, Mr. Pyke, they say, had his blood 
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up, and told them “they had to pull 
through, if they had to fight their way inch 
by inch.” Since then two more stations 
have been burned, the track torn up about 
fitteen miles this side of Pekin, and no 
trains running. 


June 8.— A guard from Pekin sent to res- 
cue foreigners at Tung-Chou. All reached 
Pekin safely, reported Tung-Chou in 
flames, and twenty natives murdered, 
Our people are to be brought in from 
Tsun-Hua, but we fear no escort can be 
turnished. 


June 9.—News from Pekin saying the 
Martins tried to leave Pekin Tuesday, 
waited five hours at station, and gave it up. 
It an armored train is run through, all will 
come down to Tien-Tsin, and Mrs. Jewell 
will bring her school children. For some 
reason Mrs. Jewell must be glad she had not 
sent them home before the trouble began, 
for in so many places the poor Christians 
are being murdered. At Han-Sun the 
Christians met a horrible fate. The Boxers 
made the villagers kill their own neigh- 
bors, saying, ‘You know the Christians, 
and we don’t. If you don’t kill them, we 
will kill you.” In the American Board 
compound there are seventy refugees of 
men alone, and I don’t know how many 
women and children. In Mr. Browris’ 
compound there are nineteen. We have 
only a few women here. They come in 
telling very pitiful stories, sometimes say- 
ing, “‘ Iam the only one of my family left; 
the rest were murdered before my eyes.” 
At one place all the men fled, thinking 
the Boxers were only after them ; but they 
killed every woman and child left behind. 
The poor Chinese have got. the heaviest end 
of the load to carry. Itis reported that the 
wires are down between here and Pao- 
Ting-Fu. No telegram since the 6th, say- 
ing, “ Not attacked, but in great danger, 
and Chinese furnishing little or no protec- 
tion.” New troops keep coming in; at Ta- 
ku over twenty gun-boats. Russians sev- 
eral thousand strong at Shan-Hai-Kuan. 
Mrs. Lowry ot Pao-Ting-Fu went through 
afew weeks ago on her way home. Mrs. 
Walter Lowry went with her to Shanghai, 
and is now here in Tien-Tsin, very much 
wrought up over the situation in Pao-Ting- 
Fu, of course. There are eleven foreigners 
shutup there. Mr. Ed. Lowry came down 
from beyond Tsun-Hua day before yester- 
day, and of course cannot go on to Pekin. 
We are anxiously waiting to see what step 
the foreign powers will take, and hoping 
war will soon be declared. Weare equal to 
anything that may arise here, for we are so 
well provided with troops. We are sorry 
tor Mrs. Verity in Shan-Tung, and it will 
interfere with Dr. Barrows’ home-going 
if Mr. Verity Goesn’t get started back soon. 


June 10.— More than 2,000 troops have 
gone to Pekin, seized,the train, and will 
repair road as they go. News from Pekin 
states that all missionaries are assembled 
in our compound, and hope to be taken to 
Legation soon. We are getting ready to re- 
ceive them down here, and hope they may 
be here soon. 


June 18. Twenty-four hundred troops left 
Taku and Tien-Tsin Sunday morning for 
Pekin, and are fixing the roads as they 
go. Reinforcements have been sent daily, 
and their number may be nearly doubled 
by this time. Yesterday they met the Box- 
ers, killed seventy, and have five hundred 
imprisoned. The Pekin situation is very 
grave, for they have very few troops for 
protection. All American missionaries 
and London missionaries of Pekin are 
gathered in our north compound. The 
church has been converted into a fort. Port- 
holes have been cutin the wall near the roof, 
where the men can fire down in case of an at- 
tack. The gates except one. have: been 
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nailed up, spiked and fixed on the top of the 
wall, and barbed wire strung on the inside 
to tangle them up if they succeed in getting 
over, Twenty marines, afterwards in- 
creased to thirty, are guarding, and in case 
of an attack the Minister has promised to 
send an escort with machine guns to con- 
duct them to the Legation. We understand 
the Chinese are collected on the other side, 
but with no foreign guards except what the 
missionary gentlemen turnished. We hear 
the Chinese are preparing for an attack. 
Guns are placed on the wall near the Yung- 
Ting men, pointing both ways, which 
means that they will fire on the Legation if 
fighting begins. 

Our friends trom Tsun-Hua arrived 
sately yesterday. Mr. and Mrs. Hopkins and 
Mrs. King and children have gone on to 
Pei-Pai-He. Dr. Geo. Lowry and Mr. King 
were shut up in Pekin and unable to get to 
their tamilies. The messenger reached 
Tsun-Hua Sunday morning, and they 
packed and were ready to leave at ten that 
night, traveled all night and reached Tong- 
Shan Monday evening. An escort of 
Chinese soldiers met them beyond Feng- 
Jen. When they left everything was all 
quiet in Tsun-Hua, and the officials prom- 
ised to protect their property. We feel 
very sorry for Mrs. Verity, for Mr. Verity is 
shut up in Pekin, as are also Dr. Terry and 
Mr. Hobart. The Chinese helpers have all 
left Pekin, and met with no trouble on the 
way. Our Minister is hopeful for the peo- 
ple at Pao-Ting-Fu, tor they have brought 
so much pressure to bear upon the viceroy. 
It he don’t protect, he knows what to ex- 
pect. 

June 14. The troops no further on the 
way at the last report, jor they find the 
road in a very bad condition. The Chinese 
are tearing up the road in front of them. 
Mr. Ed. Lowry,whostarted with the troops, 
was sent back yesterday, as they are ex- 
pecting a hard time. 


June 15. Reported that the troops had 
another fight and are to abandon the road 
and march overland, The Russians are to 
send 1,800 troops this morming. News 
comes of four chapels burned in the city 
last night; but as we have only heard it 
through the Chinese, we don’t know 
whether it is true or not. 

Norman Hayner has a light attack of 
scarlet fever. The Hayners are in the 
Davis house, and Mrs. George Lowry is 
with us. News yesterday from Pekin 
states no change in their situation. They 
have the chapel provisioned with rice and 
boiled water, and all are to take refuge 
there in case of an attack. They are equal 
to an attack of Boxers, but if the soldiers 
attack with their large guns, there is no 
chance ot their holding out. 





—There is no one to whom God will ever 
intrust any large and glorious will todo 
in the future who is not willing to do that 
little phase of God’s will lying very close 
and very near now. — Robert E. Speer. 





Deafness Cannot Be Cured 


by local applications, as they cannot reach the 
diseased portion of the ear. There is only one 
way to cure Deafness, and that is by constitu- 
tional remedies. Deafness is caused by an in- 
flamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
Edistachian Tube. When this tabe gets inflamed 
you have a rumbling sound or imperfect hear- 
ing, and when it is entirely closed Deafness is 
the result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored tv its normal 
condition, hearing will be destroyed forever ; nine 
cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, which is 
nothing but an inflamed condition of the mu- 
cous surfaces. 
: F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
*&8-Sold by all Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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Maine State Epworth League Con- 
vention 


The convention was neld at Pleasant Street 
Church, Waterville, July 10-11, and opened with 
a sincere and unconventional address of wel- 
come from Hon. W. E. Philbrook, mayor of the 
city. Rev. G. D. Lindsay welcomed the delegates 
tothe church, and President W.S. McGeoch 
made the response. A vocal solo was rendered 
by Mr. Snow, and Rev. W. F. Berry then spoke 
earnest words concerning the Maine Christian 
Civic League of which he is secretary. The con- 
vention sermon was preached by Rev. Luther 
Freeman, of Portland, who took for his text 
parts of Genesis 12:2,8: I will bless thee. . 
be thou a blessing.’’ His theme was a conse- 
crated personality; his words were earnest and 
inspiring. A business meeting for the appoint- 
ment of committees on resolutions, nomina- 
tions, etc., closed the afternoon session. 

The evening session opened at 7.30, with mvsic 
by the Schubert Quartet of Kent’s Hill. After 
prayer was offered by Rev. E. S. J. McAllister, 
Gen. J. S. Rusling delivered an address on “ The 
March of Methodism,” which merited and re- 
ceived the hearty applause of the audience. 
After the address the audience adjourned to the 
vestry, where the delegates were received by the 
reception committee, assisted by the State 
officers of the League. Refreshments were 
served, and several musicai numbers added to 
the pleasure of the reception. 

The second day of the convention opened 
with a praise service at 9 A. M., the special fea- 
ture of which was the soloby Miss Josephine 
Berry. After reading of the Scriptures by Rev. 
H. E. Dunnack, there followed the solemn and 
impressive service of the sacrament. Miss Eva 
Goodrich sang a solo, and a thoughtful and 
thought-awakening address was delivered by 
Rev. J. M. Frost. The Scbubert Quartet then 
rendered a selection. A business meeting fol- 
lowed, at which these officers were elected: 
President,L. C. Vannah, Bangor ; vice-presidents, 
Rev. G. M. Bailey, Searsmont; Mrs. G. W. Butler, 
Oldtown ; Ralph W. Richards, Waterville ; Sher- 
man F. Page, Houlton; secretary, Alice M. 
Lord, Portland; treasurer, F. M, Strout, Port- 
land; superintendent of Junior League, Ethel 
Lindsay, Waterville. At the close of the 
forenoon session, the delegates and members of 
the local chapter boarded special electrics for 
Fairfield, where the convention dinner was 
served atthe Gerald. This pleasure, which was 
so much enjoyed, was made possible by the 
thoughtfulness and energy of the entertaining 
chapter. 

The convention was again called to order in 
the Pleasant St. Church at 4 Pp. M., and, after 
listening once more to the quartet, the dele- 
gates gave closest attention to the eloquent 
words of Rev. E. 8. J.. McAllister as he told 
them what should be their attitude toward the 
world. After a brief business session, the con- 
vent:on adjourned until 7.30, when an evangel- 
istic service was conducted by Rev. Dr. A. B. 
Kendig, of Boston. The singing was by the 
Schubert Quartet and a chorus conducted by 
S. A. Maxim, of Watérville. The service was 

very enthusiastic and a fitting close to a con- 
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vention in which spirituality had been the 
ever-present theme, 
ALICE M. LORD, Sec. 





Ministers’ Retreat at Yarmouth 


A season of great spiritual profit occurred at 
Yarmouth Camp-ground, July 9-ll, when some 
twenty-five or thirty ministers came together for 
two days to “ wait upon the Lord” and “renew 
their strength.’ The meeting had been carefully 
planned. The presiding elder of New Bedford 
District, Rev. T. J. Everett, made the arrange- 
ments and was most fortunate in securing such 
helpers as made the program full of good 
things, both helpful and inspiring. Just as 
thoughtful provision was mad for the bodily 
comfort of all who were present. The agent of the 
Camp-meeting Association, Mr. Isaiah Snow, 
gave to each one present the free use of a com- 
fortable room and opened the boarding hall and 
furnished meals at cost. The occasion was tor 
ministers only, but the invitation ignored all 
denominational lines. While the majority of 
the preachers present were Methodists, there 
were some six or eight who represented other 
churches. 

A deeply spiritual tone pervaded the meeting 
from first to last. During the first hour, and 
subsequently too, the presiding elder led the as- 
sembly into the secret place of the Most High. 
Rev. David J. Gregg, D. D., of Brooklyn, read 
two profound and instructive Bible studies on 
prayer, the one discussing prayer in the life of 
our Lord Jesus, and the other prayer in the ca- 
reer of Paul. Prof. S. F. Upbam in an informal 
lecture described the minister needed for the 
twentieth century. Rev. G. 8S. Butters, in a 
Bible reading on the epistle of Jude, urged the 
duty of contending for “the faith which was 
once delivered to the saints;’’ and in a subse- 
quent address on “How the preacher may 
meet the twentieth-century demand for spirit- 
ual advancement and the winning of two mill- 
ion converts,” gave many practical and helpful 
suggestions. “The best of all was, God was 
with us,” and His biessing made these days of 
waiting a rare privilege and means of grace. 

W. 
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Livermore and MHartford.—This country 
charge is well served by Rev. Charles W. Dane. 
It is a cireuit, indeed, over high hills and 
through beautiful valleys. Nobetter and kind- 
lier people has any pastor than the farmers of 
these churches, appreciative, thoughtful and in- 
telligent. They are mindful of the needs of the 
pastor and family. Inturn Mr. Dane is giving 
them good seryice. His sermons are well 
spoken of,and his pastoral work is faithfully 
done. The current expenses are paid to date, 
including the presiding elder’s claim. Congre- 
gations are good, class-meetings and prayer- 
meetings are well attended, and the prospect is 
favorable for a year of prosperity. An increase 
of one in the family brings good cheer to the 
pastor and his wife. A girl baby came to this 
home a few weeks ago to gladden their hearts. 





Madison.— July 19 was a memorable day to 
the Methodist church here. It was then that 
the corner-stone of a new edifice was laid. It 
will be remembered that, last spring, their 
church was burned, and the people are pushing 
on toward another church. On Thursday after- 
noon of above date occurred the public exercises 
of laying the corner-stone. Several of the pas- 
tors from adjoining charges were present, and 
assisted the pastor, Rev. S. E. Leech, including 
the presiding elder, who gave the address. The 
people are working hard and paying well, but 
they will need every dollar they can get. With 
all they can obtain, they will not have as good 
and as Jarge a house as the place demands. 
This is a booming town. With new milis and 
factories, and a prospective increase of inhabi- 
tants inthe near future to double the present 
number, it will easily be seen that we should 
have a church proportionately good and com- 
modious to accommodate all who may come 
tous. It is expected that the church will be 
completed about Nov. 20, and will cost $7,500. 
The seating capacity of the auditorium is three 
hundred, with a lecture-room and a class-room 
separated by folding doors from the auditorium. 
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A word to the wise is sufficient for the present. 
Will the brethren who have not taken their 
Church-Aid collection do so at once and forward 
to Rey. S. E. Leech, for he needs it now. This is 
a worthy object, and here is a society worthy of 
help. Donot put off your collection any longer. 
Take it at once, and cheer the heart of our 
brother, who is laboring with all his being that 
the church people may get into their new home 
before cold weather. 


New Sharon and Mercer. — Rev. W. L. Phillips 
is pastor of this beautiful country charge. It is 
just opposite Industry and Starks, being located 
on the Sandy River, with broad fields and a 
level country. This circuit embraces New 
Sharon, Mercer and Farmington Falls —a dis- 
tance of fourteen miles from one end of it to the 
other. Surely the pastor isin labors abundant, 
but he is equal tothe work. Mr, and Mrs. Phil- 
lips are deservedly popular on this charge. Ali 
branches of the work are well cared for. None 
of it is being looked after more than the chil- 
dren, who are taught the ways of the Lord and 
trained for future usefulness. We found a 
happy people and a contented pastor. The 
prospect is good for a prosperous year. Salva- 
tion is the order of the day. 


Industry and Starks.— Rev. Joseph Moulton 
is the pastor of this remote and somewhat iso- 
lated charge, ten miles from the beautiful vil- 
lage of Farmington, over hills and hard road. 
On this circuita pastor needs grit, grace anda 
strong horse. All things indicate that the pres- 
ent pastor is in possession of these blessings. 
Hard work, small pay, a broken country and a 
poor town bearing a heavy war debt, are some 
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of the things that a preacher bas to meet. Our 
brother is not discouraged, but hopeful and 
trusting in the Lord that good things may yet 
come ina greater abundance in the near future. 
Just over the hills, four miles away, is the quiet 
little village of Starks, another part of the 
charge. It was the privilege of the presiding 
elder, on a recent Sunday,to conduct a love- 
feast, administer the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper twice, preach three times and take a 
carriage ride of seven miles,to say nothing of 
praying and singing. Rev. Joseph Moulton is 
on hisfourth year, which is more than any of 
his predecessors can say of this charge. 


Wayne. — Rev. W. T. Chapman, on a recent 
sunday, baptized five children, which was 
something new and strange for this place. The 
oldest inhabitant cannot remember if there was 
ever before a case of infant baptism in this 
cburch, or even in the town. 


Rumford Centre and Andover. — Rev. 
Purinton is having a good time. He has re- 
cently baptized 15 converts, and 6 new ones 
have started on the Christian way since Confer- 
ence. The fire is burning, and God is saving 
souls on this charge. Cc. A.S 


W. E. 





VERMONT CONFERENCE 


St. Johnsbury District 


Barre had 9 additions by letter this month. 
rhe work of canceling their church debt and 
purchasing a new pipe organ is taking form, 
and we expect to hear a shout of deliverance 
there this year. Barre will greatly miiss the 
presence and labors of Mrs. Vaughn, who has in 
so many ways added to the success of the work 
there. She goes with her husband, an engineer, 
to their former home in Wisconsin. On July 
22 the pulpit was supplied by Rev. K. J. Gale, 
of Island Pond, who was ona visitto his par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Lyman Gale,cf Barre. The 
pastor visited his former parish at Island 
Pond. 


West Burke. — Rev. George A. Emery is ex- 
pected in his pulpit on the 29th. Hesailed from 
Liverpool on his home trip, July 19. Pulpit 
services have not been suspended at all during 
his absence. 


Groton is looking up, with good congrega- 
tions and aspirit of labor. Westville, associated 
with Groton, is flourishing and good promise of 
future growth appears. 


St. Johnsbury. — The reception for Bishop and 
Mrs, Parker, July 19, was a decided success. 
Twelve of our preachers with their wives were 
present and five without wives,most of the local 
pastors, anda large number of St. Johnsbury 
people. Dr. Fairbanks spoke most pleasantly 
for the local clergy, Mrs. Ruthy Fairbanks for 
the ladies and the missionary auxiliaries, H. N. 
Turner for the laity, Rev. J. O. Sherburn for the 
Vermont Uonference, and Rev. Thomas Tyrie 
for the pastors of other days, the Bishop respond- 
ing in his own royaland genuine fashion. Those 
who made excuses for not attending not only 
missed a rare visit and most generous collation 
by the Grace Church ladies, but a a ot talking 
time as well. 


Newport. — Rev. J. Hamilton and wife bave 
returned to their work after three weeks in Can- 
ada among relatives. Their daughter Alice has 
been spending some time with friends in Marsh- 
field, Cabot and St. Johnsbury. 


Lowell. — After supplying here most of the 
time for the first quarter, Rey. C. W..Morse, of 
Newport Center, who has been out of the work 
some years on account of ill health, takes it up 
regularly for the rest of the year at the very cor- 
dial and united request of the people. 


Newport Center'is pushing for a pew parson- 
age, with good prospect of speedy success in the 
enterprise. We greatly need at least eight on as 
many small charges on the district. Several of 
our parsonages can no longer furnish comfort- 
able quarters for our pastors. 


Marshfield is this week negotiating an ex- 
change of parsonage property, to secure: better 
facilities and a pastor’s home nearer the church. 
The property in view is known as the Daniel 
Halcomb house. 

Montpelier Seminary. — Rev. C. O. Judkins 
has been giving some characteristic and telling 
addresses on the south part of the district, at 
Marshfield, Cabot, Groton, and other points, in 
behalfof Montpelier Séminary and to rouse the 
young people to push for bigher culture. Other 
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pastors are putting in a week each at the same 
task. The presiding elder began his work on 
that line at Greensboro, July 21, and found one 
fine young man from Stannard for tne school. 


Summer Conditions. — Pastors at St. Johns- 
bury, Hardwick, Barre, I[rasburg, and perhaps 
Others, are just off for their vacations, leaving 
those who are too busy and too poor to “ va- 
cate ’’ to hold the fort and man the work as best 
they can. The presence of these brethren will be 
greatly missedat the Lyndonville meetirg, 
which opens Aug. 20. However, good workers 
are left, and “ he that reapeth receiveth wages.” 

J. O. S. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 


Manchester District 


North Salem.— This church is doing good work 
with Rev. C. A. Reed as pastor. Mrs. Reed has 
quite a name as an adept in the management of 
a Sunday-school as superintendent. She has 
a good “grip” on the young folks in the com- 
munity. A Junior League is contemplated in 
the near future. Dr. Babcock supplied for the 
presiding elder at this place, July 21-22. 


Derry, First Church, with Rev. J. W. Adams 
-a&S pastor, is in the way of the good “ trying to 
climb up Zion’s hill.” The pastor and his wife 
bave recently called on all the people of this 
charge. Reports of the Epworth League and the 
Sunday-school were encouraging, and the class- 
meeting has an average, which, we doubt not, 
will excel in the entire Conference. Recently 
one person joined this church by letter. Mr. 
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Adams was pastor here in his early ministry 
and had a glorious revival. We all hope for an- 
other equally as great. 


West Derry. — Dr. Babcock, the pastor, has re- 
cently received five persons by letter, and sev- 
eral more are ready to come in from probation. 
There is a fine working League here — a great 
help to the pastor. Dr. Babcock and wife have 
gone to Philadelphia to visit friends. The doctor 
will spend July 26-29 at Ocean Grove, where the 
National Temperance Society will have an out- 
ing and celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of their work. On the 26th Bishop FitzGerald 
will give the address of welcome and Dr. Bab- 
cock will give the response. 


Personal. — Rev. G. W. Norris, whom we so 
much miss from the active ranks this yéar, is 
slowly gaining in health and strength. His 
mind and soul are as much interested in the 
work, apparently, as when he led a district of 
earnest workers in the conflict against Satan 
and sin. Cc. 


Concord District 


Tilton. —A contract has been made with the 
Penn Metal Ceiling Company for a steel ceiling 
for the audience-room of the church, and for 
frescoing the walls. They have also decided to 
varnish all the inside woodwork and paint the 
outside of the church one coat. While the 
work is being done services will be held in the 
vestry. The pastor has been voted the Sundays 
of Aug. 26 and Sept. 3 as a vacation. 


Bow and Bow Milis.— Rev. Henry Candier is 
doing faithful service for this people. He is re- 
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warded by seeing an increase in the number 
present at the preaching services and the 
prayer-meetings. The claim is nearly paid to 
date. 


Chichester. — Like most of the charges, this 
church has paid more than at the same timea 
year ago. Congregations keep up well. Rev. 
J. A. Steele is enjoying the work and is diligent- 
ly pursuing it for the fourth year. 


Suncook.— The pastor and family have just re- 
turned from a most enjoyable vacation of near- 
ly three weeks at Sunapee Lake, where they are 
the happy possessors ofa cottage. All the work 
moves well here. Financially they are a hun- 
dred dollars in advance of a year ago. 


Penacpgok. — The need of a new church here is 
more and more felt, and will be until one is 
built. Strangers coming into the place wonder 
why the Methodists worship inahall. They go 
in once or twice and then seekachurch. Any 
one who opposes a new church project stands in, 
the way of the success of this society for the 
years tocome. The people are able to do a good 
thing if they will. Rev. E. N. Jarrett is pushin 
the work with all his energy. B. 





EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 


Bangor District 


Dexter and Ripley. — The pastor, Rev. O. H. 
Fernald, D. D., has been in rather poor health 
since Conference, and is now spending a few 
weeks at his summer home in Southwest Har- 
bor. It is hoped he will return much improved 
and be able to prosecute his work as heretofore. 
His people are kind and courageous, and so the 
work goes on, . 


East Corinth and Corinth. —A happy and con- 
tented man is the pastor of this excellent peo- 
ple. They are in the habit of paying their pas- 
tor once a month. Dr. Worth, the treasurer, 
rides into the door yard regularly, and hands 
over the required amount. Of course all depart- 
ments of work are prosperous, and we wish 
many of our charges might catch this method 
of paying the bills. Rev. I. H. Lidstone enters 
upon his second year with most eacellent cour- 
age. 

Dover. — Quarterly conference notes: Things 
are going well. Last Sunday 16 were baptized, 
and 6 joined the church; others are to follow 
soon. Sunday-school attendance, average 00; 
home department, 65; Epworth League, 73 mem- 
bers and increasing; Junior League tlourishing. 
Congregations are excellent and class-meetings 
largely attended. It is a delight to come into 
such a quarterly conference. Last year the pas- 
tor’s salary was overpaid $75, and this year it is 
advanced that amount. Rey. J. H. Irvine is 
loud in his praise of this people, all of which 
they merit. 

Forest City, Lambert Lake and Vanceboro. — 
Rev. 8S. O. Young is the new and happy pastor. 
The work never opened better. All depart- 
ments are drawing, and we see no .eason why 
this may not be a profitable year. 


Fort Fairfield, — There are no complaints and 
no appeals to be heard or suggested in this quar- 
terly conference. Thesalary is advanced, and 
the pastor granted a vacation to suit himself. 
The salary is paid to Aug. l. Congregations 
crowd the house. All is prosperous. Rev. R.A. 
Colpitts is the happy pastor. 


Hodgdon and Linneus. -+~ Rey. Wilson Ler- 
mond enters upon his second year with this peo- 
ple. Hesays he has plenty to do, and, we add, 
has a disposition to do it, and so the work is go- 
ing well. We hope to see a great revival on this 
charge this year., 


Limestone.—A very pleasant evening wads 
spent with this people and the pastor, Rey. E. 
S. Burrill. The salary was advanced. People 
and pastor are full of courage, and Limestone is 
coming to the front. The new parsonage is get- 
ting to be a gem, for the pastor looks right after 
all deficiencies, and is fixing things up. 


Houlton. — Pastor Phelan and his people are 
justenjoying arest. After three years of debt- 
paying and repairing they are taking breath. 
We looked around and asked: What next? A 
little more debt wiped out this year and one 
hundred souls converted will bea good show- 
ing. 


Mattawamkeag. — Rev. D. R. Pierce has gath- 
ered about himself a strong and faithful band, 
who are devoted to all that is good. Sabbath 
desecration and the saloon are the principal 
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foes. The battle is hard, but they are bound to 
win. They deserve the prayers and the hearty 
co-operation of all lovers of good order/and 
common decency. Shall the saloon triumph? 


Mapleton. — Crowded houses and a good inter- 
est are always seen here. All parties seem con- 
tented. Rev. C. W, Wallace is the esteemed 
pastor. 

Mars Hill and Bridgewater. — Rev. J. L. Nel- 
son and wife have made a good impression. 
Wetrust the year will bea fruitful one. Itisa 
new but very promising charge. 


Monticello and Littleton. — Patient, persistent 
and consecrated service brings forth fruit. Rev. 
E. V. Allen enters upon the year with vigor and 
strong hopes. He enjoyeda respite at the Hub, 
where he saw his brother graduated, and was 
greatly refreshed. We believe the year will bea 
good one. 


Moro and Hersey. — An excellent opening for 
a new charge. Rev. W. F. Campbell returned 
from his trip South for his health greatly bene- 
fited, and enters upon his work with cheerful- 
ness and vigor. We look for good things. 


Orono and Stillwater.—There is not a ripple 
to be seen on this charge. Rev. W. B. Dukeshire 
has found a large place in all hearts. Congrega- 
tions are fine. The Sabbath-school, under the 
efficient superintendency of Prof. Woods, keeps 
right up. President A. W. Harris and wife are 
visiting many places of note in Europe, includ- 
ing the Paris Exposition, on their bicycles. 
They will not return until September. 


Washburn. — Rev. I. G. Cheney enters upon 
his work delightfully. A parsonage, which is 
much needed, will doubtless be purchased or 
built in the near future. The prospects on this 
charge are excellent. 


Danforth.—A pleasant quarterly conference 
with this people and pastor. Rev. Il. H. W. 
Wharff seemed happy, and we hope for a good 
year. 


Smyrna Mills. —Sunday, July 22, was a happy 
day to the people of this community, and will 
not soon be forgotten by them. At an early 
hour the church was filled to repletion. Two 
beautiful children were baptized, and foliowing 
them 17 adults received the same rite at the 
altar from the presiding elder.: In the afternoon 
2 were baptized in the river and a young lady at 
her home by Rev. G. H. Hamilton, aggregating 
22. This is the fruit of a blessed revival last 
winter. Rev. O. A. Goodwin and wife led 
them to the altar, and now greatly rejoice to 
witness their faithfulness. They will soon unite 
with the church—a strong and good addition 
thereto. The work is greatly prospering on this 
charge. 


Hartland and St. Alban’. — Rey. ©. E. Peter- 
sen is right after the work in these places, and 
seems determined to have a good year. It isan 
encouraging field for service. 


Wanted.— Three good, bright, consecrated 
young men are wanted on Bangor District. A 
good chance for the right men in new and 
promising fields. E. H. B, 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
Boston District 

People’s Temple, Boston.— The supplies at Peo- 
ple’s Temple for August are: Aug. 5, Dr. Daniel 
Dorchester, Jr., of St. Louis, Mo.; Aug. 12, Rev. 
R. E. Bisbee, of East Peppereil; Aug. 19, Dr. 
Daniel Dorchester, of West Roxbury; Aug. 26, 
Presiding Elder Perrin. w. 


Worcester, Trinity. — Dr. Dean 8. Ellis and his 
wife, a daughter of Dr. Emerson Warner, are 
having an enviable trip to Europe, though it is 
one that long years of arduous service certainly 
merit. Contrary to the course of most tourists, 
our friends start in by way of Northern Europe 
and “do” Scandinavia before entering Great 
Britain and the Continent. They have already 
been away more than two months, and will not 
return for some time yet. Dr. Warner looks 
after the absent doctor’s practice while he is 
away. This isa fair turn about, since Dr. Ellis 
has repeatedly taken up Dr. Warner’s duties 
while he was off on his globe-trotting excursions. 
A miss is ever called as good as a mile, but Trin- 
ity is thankful that the call was no closer when 
recently fire broke out in the hotel opposite and 
for a time endangered this, our only Main St. 
edifice. July 22 Dr. King preached a timely dis- 
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course on Sabbath observance — timely because 
the tendency is to rob the workingman of his 
only day of rest. Unthinkingly, the laborer 
himself is sawing off the limb on which he sits. 
Too late he will find that the capitalist, in his 
greed for gain, has robbed him of the’one day 
he might call hisown. Dr. King has been in- 
vited to speak in October at the convention of 
the State Sunday-school Association in Pitts- 
field. Trinity had a large audience when Bal- 
lington Booth for more than one hour dis- 
coursed on the ends and aims of the Volunteers 
of America. 


Quarterly Conferences.—Presiding Elder Perrin 
has been in the city, and has held conferences 
at Webster Square and Coral Street. He found 
most satisfactory conditions in both churches, 
and did not hesitate to tell the people so. Pastor 
Kingsley of the Square, and Pastor Sanderson 
at Coral St. came in for some words of deserved 
praise. They are hard workers all the time 
Early and late they are out and about, and if 
success does not attend them it will not be their 
fault. 

Debdt-paying promises to be an ever-present 
calling in this city. The Twentieth Century 
Com mission for Worcester has just held a meet- 
ing and has decided to have each church devote 
its energies to the defrayment of its own obliga- 
tions. The mission enterprises are now free ex- 
cept Park Street, but for this the money has 
been subscribed and “ Bishop ” Sanderson is out 
for the same with undiminished zeal. Heshoul@ 
be rewarded with the biggest reception that 
Worcester Methodism ever gave when, at last, 
he is able to report every obligation settled. He 
will do it sure. Quis. 





N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


Brockton and Vicinity 


Brockton, Winthrop Square. — Mrs. M. E. Fer- 
nald, matron of the Chi Psi Lodge, Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, is visiting her sister, 
Mrs. A. W. Bolster, 14 Harrison Avenue. 


Brockton, Central. — Dr. Kaufman is receiving 
the felicitations of his friends on his appoint- 
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ment as delegate to the Ecumenical Conference 
to be held in London, Sept. 4-17, 1901. 


Brockton, Pearl Street.—Mr. Isaac Poole, a 
faithful worker in our church, was tendered a 
party by his children and grandchildren, Fri- 
day, July 18, in honor of his 75th birthday. Mr. 
Osborne’s family has a noble army record. His 
grandfather, Thomas Osborne, served in the 
War of Revolution, while his father and his 
seven brothers were in the War of 1812. Mr. Os- 
borne was a soldier in the Civil War, and was 
under fire in at least three battles. On Friday, 
July 13, the Literary department of the Epworth 
League had a delightful excursion to Plymouth. 
The new parsonage will soon be completed. 


Holbrook.— Lewis Alden, a prominent mem- 
ber of our church, has been appointed special 
agent of the Census Bureau to collect manufac- 
turing statistics in this district. Rev. W. J. 
Kelly, the pastor, is at his post, pushing the 
work of God. 


Whitman.— A new plan for maintaining in- 
terest in the mid-week prayer-meetings during 
the heated term has been inaugurated here with 
excellent success. Neighboring ministers are 
invited to conduct the service. On July 13 Rev. 
John Pearce, of East Bridgewater, was the 
leader, and his presence and address were an 
inspiration. On July 19 Rev. William Kirkby 
and Josephus Sampson, of East Braintree, were 
present. Mr. Kirkby led the meeting, while Mr. 
Sampson gave a thrilling recital of his experi- 
ences. It was good to be there. 


East Bridgewater. — July 25 the Sunday-school 
bad a picnic at Island Grove, Abington. 


Brockton, Franklin Street.—Rev. John N. 
Patterson and family are spending their vaca- 
tion at Chilmark, Martha's Vineyard. 

G. E. B. 





Providence District 


East Providence, Haven Church.— At this 
church the work is favorably progressing 
through the assistance of the ample accommo- 
dations of the new building. On May 27 the pas- 
tor addressed Bucklin Post G. A. R. and allied 
organizations, and on June 24 he preached the 
sermon before the graduating class of the high 
school and their friends. Two of the students 
have recently begun the Christian life in this 
church. Increased attendance upon the various 
services and increased interest in ail depart- 
ments of church work encourage all. The 
church have voted the pastor, Rev. C. 8. Davis, 
the month of August for much-needed rest and 
vacation. 


Phenix. — The annual convention of the Proy- 
idence District Epworth League was held here 
July 10. A large number of delegates and vis- 
itors were in attendance. At 9.45 President 
Wheeler called the convention to order, and 
greetings were offered by the local pastor, Rev. 
F. L. Streeter, to which response was made by 
President Wheeler. The holy communion was 
administered by Dr. Bass, presiding elder. Re- 
ports of the cabinet officers showed progress in 
numbers and in efficient service on the part ofthe 
Leagues. In the afternoon there were ten-min- 
ute addresses on the general topic, “The Church 
and Epworth League in Co-operation.” A num- 
ber of short and helpful addresses were given by 
invited speakers, and in the evening a love- 
feast was conducted by Rev. J. N. Geisler, of 
Hope, R. I. Bishop Parker of India delivered 
the principal address. He spoke interestingly 
of the young people’s movement in India. 
Rev. J. O. Randall, Conference president, then 
installed the following officers: President, 
Everett Salisbury, of Phenix; vice-presidents 
Miss Ella Starbuck, East Greenwich, Miss A. M. 
Latham, Hope, Mrs. Lanta Wilson Smith, New- 
port, Miss L. Luther, Bristol; recording secre- 
tary, E. J. Horton, Providence; corresponding 
secretary, Rev. Joseph Cooper, Centreville; 
treasurer, R. H. Walker, Providence; superin- 
tendent of Junior Work, Miss R. N. Haydon, 
East Weymouth. KARL. 





If You Feel Depressed 
Use Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Dr. W. E. PITMAN, Lynchburg, Va., says: “I 
have used it in nervous depression and dyspep- 
tic troubles, with good result.” 





Remember this: No other medicine has such 
a record of cures as Hood's Sarsaparilla. When 
you want a good medicine, get Hood's. 








ZION’S HERALD 


To Our Subscribers 


The Boston Clearing House Association 
has made a new Collection Schedule, which 
went into effect July 1. On account of this 
it will be necessary for those who send us 
checks in payment of their subscriptions to 
send ten cents additional or obtain a dratt 
on Boston, Providence, New York or Phila- 
delphia. We cannot accept checks on which 
there is a charge for collection unless the 
cost of collection is included. 





CHURCH REGISTER 


HERALD CALENDAR 
New Haven District Camp-meeting at Plain- 
ville, 
Hedding Chautauqua Assembly and Summer 
School, July 30-Aug. 17 





July 23-30 


Richmond ( Me.) Campemeeting, Aug. 3-13 
Piscataquis Valley Camp-meeting at Fox- 

croft, Me., Aug. 6-13 
Yarmouth Camp-meeting, Aug. 6-13 
Littleton Camp-meeting, Aug. 11.20 
Weirs Camp-meeting, Aug. 13-18 
Allen Camp-meeting, Strong, Me., Aug. 13-19 
East Livermore Camp-meeting, Aug. 13-20 
Bunker Hill Camp-meeting, Maxtield, Me., Aug, 13-20 
Morrisville (Vt.) Cam p-meeting, Aug. 13-20 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-26 
Claremont Camp-meeting, Aug, 20-25 
East Poland Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-27 
North Anson Camp-meeting, > Aug. 20-27 
Willimantic Cam p-meeting, Aug. 20-27 
Lyndonville ( Vt.) Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-27 
Empire Grove Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-27 
Sheldon (Vt.) Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-27 
Laurel Park, Northampton, Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-27 
Northport (Me,) Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-27 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, Aug. 27-31 
Hedding Camp-meeting, Aug. 27-Sept. 1 
Asbury Grove Camp-meeting, Aug. 27-Sept. 3 
STERLING CAMP-GROUND: 

Epworth League Assembly, Aug. 23-26 

Annual Camp-meeting, Aug. 27-31 

Swedish Camp-meeting, Sept. 1-3 
YARMOUTH CAMP-GROUND: 

Musical Day, July 31 

Temperance Day, Aug. 1 

Sunday-school Day, Aug, 2 

Missionary Day, Aug. 5 
Groveton Camp-meeting, Sept. 3-7 
New Hampshire Conf. Ep. League Conven- 

tion at Concord, N. H., Sept. 26, 27 





Por Over Pifty Years 


MRs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has beep 
used by children teething. lt soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all in, cures wind 
colic, and is the best rem for Diarrhea. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


= 








Marriages 


NITSCHKE— MEINEHT — In Dedham, July 23, 
by Rev. E. W. Virgin, Ernest Nitschke and 
Augusta Paulina Meinebt, all of Dedham. 


SNYDER— JACKSON —In Windsor, — June 
22, at the Methodist Epines a e, by 
Rev. C. W. Lowell, Peter 8. er Mrs. 
Anna M.‘Jackson, both of Wine r, Me. 


CARLISLE—GRINDLE— At the Methodist 
Episcopal parsonage, mg th Me., July 25, by 
Rev. Fo 8S. Preble or W. Carlisle, of 
Surry, and Lydia B. Grin e, of Orland, Me. 


RIGGS—HEAL—In Portsmouth, N. H., June 

Rev. Robert L. Duston, Kervin W. Riggs 

Mrs. Margaret J. Heal, both of George- 
town, Me. € 


— —— — 


NORWICH DISTRICT STEWARDS’ MEET- 
ING will be held at the Niantic House, Willi- 
mantic Camp-ground, Friday, Aug. 24, at 1 p. m. 
Per order president, Rev. G. H. Bates. 

E. D. NEWBURY, Sec. 














Prophylactic 


This unusual word has come into almost 
common use since its adoption as a trade- 
mark by the Prophylactic Tooth-Brush. It 
means “ prevents disease ” and this is just 
what this tooth-brush does, because it 
cleans between the teeth — no other does. It 
is tor sale by all druggists. 





Different children have different- powers 
of digesting milk. Fed with the same 
milk, one child may thrive and another 
may not. Mellin’s Food can be mixed with 
fresh milk in the proper proportions to suit 
different individual cases. 
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YOU SHOULD VISIT THEM 


Ot the resort sections ot the country, tew 
of them are more widely known than the 
White Mountains region of Northern New 
England. The main features that have 
brought this section to the foreground are 
its magnificent scenery, its exhilarating at- 
mosphere and its social qualities. Of the 
first mentioned, some of the more widely 
known features, outside the Presidential 
Range and Mount Washington, are in the 
Crawford, Franconia and Dixville Notch- 
es. Each contributes far differing attrac- 
tions, any single one ot which is well worth 
seeing, though taken together they present 
a series of Nature’s workings unlike those 
to be found anywhere else. There are won- 
derful rock formations like Table Rock in 
Dixville, and the “ Old Man of the Mount- 
ain’ and the Flume; then there is White 
Horse Ledge and Elephant’s Head and 
Crystal Cascade and * The Basin ” and 
Echo and Profile Lakes and Lake of the 
Clouds. These are but a few of the inter- 
esting sights to see. 

As you know, the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road traverses this great Mountain Vaca- 
tion Region, and the Mountain literature 
issued by its Passenger Department com- 
— an enchiridion ot New Hampshire’s 
Mountains, which you can obtain by send- 
ing a two-cent stamp to the General Pas- 
senger Department of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, Boston, and with it will be 
sent you a book of tours, which you will 
find to be replete with thé information you 
are looking for regarding vacation. Send 
tor them. 





A British Piece 


Our English cousins have a piece of tur- 
niture which we do not often see in this 
country. It iscalled an‘ Occasional ”’ table, 


‘and is made to fit into the many siiuations 


where a centre table is too large and a tab- 
ourette two small. One ot these ‘ Occa- 
sional ’’ tables has been secured by the Paine 
Furniture Company, and they have brought 
out a very handsome line oi designs of this 
new piece. 








Epworth Organs 


cost more to make than the 
common kind. But our 
direct-from-factory selling 
saves the middle dealer's 
expense. By saving inthe 
selling, we put morein the 
making. 

The more om know 
how good the Epworth is— 
and how we "seal — the 
more our business grows. 

Write for catalogue to- 
: day; mention this paper. 


Williams Orgen & Piano Co. 
cHicaco. 








Gospel Hymns for Summer Meetings 


THE CHURCH HYTSINS AND GOSPEL SONGS 
Sam ple Music Edition, 20 cts. Words only, 10 cts. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicage 










When you buy a Over 
Wheeler Reflector yin 


you buy the best made. Let us con- 

vince you that this is true. Made for 

oil, gas or electricity. State needs and 

send for our free catalogue. Address, 
WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., 
100 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK, 


weoze ond fe can aot 0 Wi a Mistet- Plated 
atch, also for se.ling 
ix ee pies Sen of SADT at 10 cents each. 
nd full address by return mail an 
: we will forward the Bluine, post-paid, an 
List. No jred. 
Concoru Jt m Mase. 


a large Premium 
BLUINE CO. Bor 3. inetic 








The Canadian Summer Resort Association 


Furnishes authoritative information concern- 
ing any and all of the Canadian Resorts — Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, 
Quebec, Ontario, etc. State section you desire 
to visit, the number desiring accommodation, 
and the price you wish to pay. Send5 two-cent | 
stamps for postage. 


10 Shillaber Building, 61 Court St., 
Boston, Mass. 















OBITUARIES 


Nearer and dearer are the blessed dead 
Than we are wont to think, 

When with farewells and tears we bow the head 
Beside that solemn brink. 

Tell me, thou child of grief — canst thou not see 
With clearer eyes than then? 

Tell me if love — thy love — can ever be 

A thing of earth again? 


O eyes that God hath cleansed with sacred tears! 
© hearts by sorrow tuned! 
Ye see and love as never all those years, 
While ye with flesh communed. 
© comforting, sweet thought — that though we 
stand 
On death-divided shores, 
Love still can stretch to us its angel hand, 
And lay its heart on ours. 


— James Buckham. 








French. — Warren French was born in Salis- 
bury, Mass., Jan. 31, 1829, and died at his home 
in East Boston, Mass., May 29, 1900. 

Mr. French's father was Capt. Nicholas French, 
and his mother was Esther Deal, both of old 
Massachusetts stock. At the age of sixteen he 
left home to care for himself, working at his 
trade as a carpenter in Newburyport and Low- 
ell. He then engaged in the fish business in 
Baltimore. Subsequently he returned to New 
England, and was engaged in business in East 
Boston at the time of his death. In 1849 he 
joined the Methodist Episcopal Church in Balti- 
more. In 185] he united with Trinity Church, 
Charlestown. From that church he came to 
Saratoga St. Church, East Boston, where for 
years he has been very active in all the work of 
the church. For many years he was treasurer 
of the board of stewards and also a trustee. He 
was a fine type of the modest, retiring, yet most 
useful Christian man. He was devout, loyal, 
diligent and faithful, and his memory will be a 
benediction to his host of friends. 

In 1851 he was united in marriage with Susan 
A. Pike, and to them were born six children — 
George R.; Hattie 8. Merrill, ot Salisbury ; Esther 
F., who died in December, 1882; Nellie ; Louise 
B. Goodwin ; and Susie W. 

The funeral services were at the residence, 208 
East Lexington St.,and were conducted by Rev. 
Dr. Frederic Woods in the absence of the pastor. 

CHARLES A, CRANE. 





Howland. — Mrs. Mary Harvey Howland 
passed from the home of her daughter, Mrs. 
George W. Howes, in Worcester, Mass., to her 
heavenly home, Saturday, June 2, 1900. 

She was born in Stafford Hollow, Conn., Oct. 
22, 1812, the daughter of Amos and Esther Har- 
vey. She was happily married to Marcus How- 
land, Dec, 18, 1880,and at about that time expe- 
rienced religion, uniting with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Their home has been in 
Stafford Springs, Conn., nearly all of these 
years, where they have been most exemplary 
members of the church. Having been pros- 
pered in business enterprises, they were always 
among the most generous supporters;of the 
church and equally interested in all of its spirit- 
ual life! She was an interested and regular at- 
tendant upon the Sunday-schvol untiljwithin a 
very few years. Her Bible was read and reread. 
While she was fond of other reading, this formed 
her chief study through all the years of her life. 
ZION’S HERALD had been carefully read by her 
for more than half a century. To the,last she 
retained the full vigor of her fine mental powers, 
so that it was a pleasure to converse with her. 
Hers was a rarely beautiful character — ‘a 
Christian wife, mother and neighbor whose 
memory will always be a benediction in the 
community in which sbe has lived.”’ Though 
one of a large family, she was the last survivor. 
Three daughters remain — Jennie M., wife of 
Marcus (. Spencer, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Emma 
F., wife of Marcus B. Fisk,of Stafford Springs 


HY DROCELE 


AND RUPTURE 


Can be CURED without the knife or pain, by 
replat physician of 30 years’ experience. bow 
LL information send 10 cents for sealed book 
lain envelope) on Rupture, Hydrocele and 
aricocele. Also gives the Doctor’s name, loca- 
tion, and Office Hours. He is highly indorsed. 
The treatment is a great comfort. Terms for 
treatment reasonable. Send for his book as 
above. The doctor also successfully treats 
chronic diseases. No are for professional in- 
terview. Inquire of Publisher of this per. 

Address H. LORD, lock box 2315 Boston, Mass. 
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Conn.; and Clara H., widow of George W. Howes, 
of Worcester, Mass. 

The funeral services were in charge of Rev. 
J. I. Bartholomew, of South Manchester, in the 
absence of her pastor. 

JULIAN S. WADSWORTH. 





Wentworth. — Rev. Lewis Wentworth, son of 
Andrew and Sally Wentworth, was born in 
Embden, Me., July 13, 1823, and died in Clinton, 
Me., June 14, 1800. 

Though early advantages for securing an ed- 
ucation were limited, yet by industry and per- 
severance Mr. Wentworth had qualified himself 
at the age of twenty years asa teacher in the 
public schools. His parents being devoted 
Christian people, home influences were well 
suited to prepare him for future usefulness and 
success in life. Before the age of twelve years 














REV. LEWIS WENTWORTH 


he made a public profession of religion, and 
three years later was baptized and received into 
full connection in the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh. Almost from the beginning of his 
Christian life he felt that he was called to the 
work of the Gospel ministry, and, after much 
serious thought and earnest prayer, he request- 
ed and obtained from the quarterly conference 
of his home church an exhorter's license. This 
was in 1840. For the next three years he em- 
ployed his talents wherever opportunity was 
afforded, in the service of the Lord; and in the 
summer of 1843, at a quarterly meeting held at 
East Vassalboro by Rev. Elisha Streeter, he 
received a license to preach. The winter follow- 
ing, and also during the winter of ’44-’45, he was 
engaged in teaching school, and in the spring of 
°45 was admitted on trial into the Maine Confer- 
ence and stationed as junior preacher on the 
Columbia and Addison Circuit, of which the 
senior preacher was Rev. F. A. Crafts. The fol- 
lowing year he was appointed to South Penob- 
scot, and in September of the same year he was 
married to Mary L. -tHawes, of Vassalboro, Me. 
In IS47 ghe was ordained deacon at the Confer- 
ence in Saco and stationed at Deer Isle; in ’48 
was appointed to Montville, where his health 
failed, and at the Conference of 1849 he was 
placed on the list of superannuated preachers. 
In 1850 he located, and sustained this relation 
until 1858, when he was re-admitted and sta- 
tioned at Rockport’ where he remained two 
years. His other appointments were as fol- 
lows: 1860, Windsor and Week’s Mills; '61 and 
’62, North Vassalboro; ’63, Clinton. He also 
preached part of the time during the period of 
his location ; in ’55 on. the East Vassalboro and 
China charge, 56 at Windsor, and ’57 ai South 
Vassalboro. He was ordained elder at Camden 
by Bishop Morris in 1858. In the month of Au- 
gust, 1868, while pastor at Clinton, he fell from 
a load of hay in the field and suffered a serious 
injury to hisspine. From that time to the day 
of his death he was laid aside from active labor, 
though he preached occasionally as a supply 
and attended many funerals. He had officiated 
during his ministerial life at 211 marriage cere- 
monies, 

| No one can ever know the disappointment 





which this great affliction must have caused 
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him. To be taken from his work at the most 
useful and vigorous period of life, to remain in 
enforced quiet for so many years when doubt- 
less his heart was longing to preach the un- 
searchable riches of Christ, was indeed a trial 
of faith through which but few have been called 
to pass. But he stood the test; his trust and 
confidence remained unshaken, and he ever 
had a firm belief in the overruling Providence 
of God. In January, 1876, he wrote these 
words: “For nearly twelve years I have been 
on the list of worn-out or sick ministers — years 
of intense suffering and nervous prostration — 
until, at this date, I have given up all hope of 
ever standing again in the ranks of effective la- 
borers in the Gospel ministry. These have been 
years of severe trial and discipline, but through 
all the kind Father has led me, and the lessons 
of His love and grace have taught me that I am 
safe with Him. My hope was never brighter or 
prospect more fair than it has been for the past 
three years. Altbough I can only claim that I 
am an unprofitable servant, yet I have this wit- 
ness, that | am a sinner saved by grace. 
Washed in the atoning blood, I recline with 
sweetest trust in the arms of my Heavenly 
Father, willing to leave it all to Him, to mold 
and fashion me after His own mind and will, 
and assured that all things work together for 
my good because I know I love Him.” 

Mr. Wentworth’s wife died five years ago last 
April. He is survived by a half-brother, Daniel 
Wentworth, of China, and a half-sister, Mrs. 
Sarah Conforth, of Clinton. For the past 
thirty-seven years he had resided in Clinton, 
where he was universally respected anc es- 
teemed. He was always a true friend to the 
church, and, as far as possible, a faithful attend- 
ant upon its services. Death came suddenly, 
but it found him ready and waiting. 

Funeral services were held in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Clinton, Sunday morning, 
June 17. They were conducted by Rev. A. H. 
Hanscom, and were largely attended. ‘“ Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord from hence- 
forth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest 
from their labors, and their works do follow 
them.” 

A. H. HANSCOM. 





Osborne. — Mrs. Ellen Dora Nash Osborne, 
wife of Edward P. Osborne, of Neponset, Mass., 
was born in Weymouth, Mrss., July 6, 1856, and 
died at the home of her aunt, Mrs. Cyrus Wash- 
burn, in Wellesley Hills, April 12, 1900. 

Mrs. Osborne was brought up by her aunt asa 
loved daughter from early childhood until her 
marriage to Mr. Osborne, and the home of Uncle 
Cyrus, to whom she was greatly attached, was 
always home to her. She was a dear, devoted, 
true friend, daughter, wife and mother, with 
many winning and lovable qualities. 

Her sickness was long, but was borne patient- 
ly. Until the summer of 1899 she had never es- 
poused the cause of Christ, but through the in- 
fluence of dear friends with whom she stopped 
a few months in Greenville, Maine, she was 
happily converted, and died trusting in her 
Saviour and feeling that all was right. She 


RIPANS 


It makes a deal ot difference whether 
one is sick or well, 

It makes a deal of difference whether 
joy or woe we tell. 

But it ’tis indigestion that has caused 
us to be ill, 

Then R-I-P-A-N-S change our feeling 
quicker than any dovtor’s skill! 























ANTED. — A case of bad health that R‘I-:P-A‘NS 

- will not benefit. They banish pain and ee 
One gives relief. Note the word R'I- 

on the pac and accept no substitute. R'I‘P-A‘N‘S 

10 for 5 cents, may be had at any drug store. Ten 

Samples and one thousand testimonials will be 

mailed to any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the 

Ripans Chemical Co., No. 10 Spruce St., New York, 





>ONS SUMP TION 
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was baptized and joined the church on proba- 
tion under Rev. E. T. Curnick, but passed away 
before her term of probation had ended. 

Her mother, Mrs. Ellen Nash, her husband 
and daughter Lilian, remain to lament their 
Joss. 

FRANCIS J. WAGNER. 





Milliken.— Mrs. Amanda Clark Milliken, 
daughter of Jobn and Judith Clark, of Moulton- 
boro, N. H., was born July 15, 1816, and “ went 
home,” Jan. 29, 1900. 

The comparatively small advantages for an 
education with which she was favored were 
eagerly utilized for the cultivation of a mind 
that was above the average, and she early be- 
came, What she continued to be to the end of her 
days, an earnest, practical Christian. While 
visiting two sisters— wives of Col. John and 
William Trafton—at Shapleigh, Me., she be- 
came acquainted with John Simpson,a young 
itinerant, who had been transferred that year 
from the New York tothe Maine Conference, 
and stationed at Shapleigh. In 1839 they were 
united in marriage, and together they went 
forth to zealously labor for the salvation of 
souls. But his labors were soon cut short by 
consumption. He had only served at five 
appointments — Shapleigh, Gorham, Kittery, 
Scarboro and Bridgton —when he was obliged 
to locate; and in a few years she was leit a 
widow with two small children. The elder— 
Mrs. Emily Smith, of Newton Centre, Mass. — 
is still living. The younger—Dr. John H. 
Simpson — died some years since in California. 

In 180 Mrs. Simpson became the second wife 
of Sewall Milliken, of Scarboro, Me., a prom- 
inent member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in that place, a man of good sense, 
quiet, but strong in his convictions of right, and 
living up tothem. Together they efficiently la- 
bored for the cause of God in that place, until he 
was removed by death in 1882. Three children 
blessed this union— Mrs. Hattie Norris, who 
died in Boston in 1885, and two sons, Ezra and 
Joshua Milliken, still living in Scarboro. 

Mrs. Milliken was a woman of great original- 
ity and independence of character, actively, 
practically benevolent and self-sacrificing. Her 
gifts to God’s cause were always large in pro- 
portion to her means, though not often brought 
to public notice, as when her pastor enthused 
the Maine Conference into a large collection for 
missions by a recital of how she —a poor widow 
with twosmall children to support — had given 
him five dollars for the cause, that she had 
saved for a winter cloak. But while devoted to 
the interests of her local church, her large heart 
went out toward every effort for good that she 
could help. The work of the Immigrant Home, 
the Italian Mission, and Little Wanderers’ 
Home in Boston interested her greatly as well 
as home and foreign missions in general. 

Her last years were spentin much weakness 
of both body and mind, but her strong will 
triumphed over many disabilities. A severe 
cold accelerated her decline, and after some 
weeks’ illness she failed one day to awaken 
from a sleep into which she had fallen. While 
friends were* gathered about the poor earth- 
worn body, to join in the last services of love 
and respect, a dreary winter storm was raging, 
but the emancipated soul was basking in the 
summerland of eternity. The vines and flowers 
that loviag hands had pleced about her lifeless 
form were but faint emblems of the verdure and 
bloom on which her eyes were then feasting; 
and the bymns that were sung over her coffin 
could only suggest the rapturous songs of praise 
that she was helping tosing. The far-reaching 
results of her life’s influence was the fitting 
theme of the discourse at her funeral. 

Her remains have been recently interred by 
the grave of her first husband, Rev. John Simp- 
son, at Alfred, Me. A. T. W. 











WABAN SCHOOL !istest,,gra 


Healthfully and beautifully located. Cultured 
home influences and experienced instructors. 
Send for cireularto - ” 
J. H. PILLSBURY, WABAN, Mass. 


EDUCATIONAL 
Highest grade ooi-aeenel 
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EDUCATIONAL 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY 
Wilbraham, Mass. 


Applications now received for next year, which opens 
September 12, 1900, 
For catalogue or information address 


Rev. Wm. R. NEWHALL, 
Principal 








Drew Theological Seminary 


Next term opens Sept. 20. For information adress the 
HENRY A. BUTTZ, Madison, N. J. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
National and International Growth 


The past year bearers of university degrees 
from one hundred American and foreign uni- 
versities, colleges and professional schools have 

ursued professional and other acvanced stud- 
es in Boston University. Its 1430 matricu- 
lants came from twenty Foreign and from thir- 
ty-six American States and Territories. To stu- 
dents of literature, philosophy, science, law, 
medicine, theology, Boston offers many advan- 
tages found in no other city. The University 
has 144 Professors and Lecturers. For free cir- 
culars and information respecting the Free 
Scholarships address the Registrar, 12 Somer- 
set St., Boston, Mass. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 
(Ten miles from Bostona) 


Boston standards of scholarship and conduct of life 
with advantages of healthful and utiful suburban res- 
idence ; rowing and skating on Charles River; out-door 
games in ample, shaded grounds ; nm hy ee gymna- 
sium and swimming poo! under careful hygienic super- 
vision. Lectures and lessons on topics adapted to the 
ideal adroinistration of homes; pupils properly chape- 
roned to the best Musical and Literary entertainments in 
Boston, and to historica) places in the vicinity. 

For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application 
or place on wajiting-list, address (mentioning this pa- 


). ¢ 
oT C. C. BRAGDON, Principal 


East Maine Seminary, 
Bucksport, Me: 
Delightful situation. Eight courses, Low terms. Send 
for Catalogue to 
Rev. S. A. BENDER, 
President 
Fall term opens Tuesday, Sept. 4, 1900. 


President, 














THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


(INCORPORATED) 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 
2% King St., West, Toronto, Can. 
378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
414 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
730 yong ood uilding, ver, Colo. 
825 Market St., San Francisco. Cal. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, 


Send to any of the above agencies for Agency Manual. 
free. Correspondence with employers is invited. Reg 
istration forms sent to teachers on application. 

Large numbers of schoo! officers from all sections of 
the country, including more than n 
Public School superintendents of New 
plied to us for teachers. 


We have filled positions at salaries aggregating 


$9,065 290.00 














The University 


of Maine 


ORONO, ME. 


A public institution, maintained by 
the State and neral Government, 
Undergradvate Courses are : Classical, 
Latin-Scientific. Scientific; (hemica!. Agricultural, 
Preparatory Medical; Civil, Mechanical,and Electric- 
al Engineering : Pharmacy (4 years), Pharmacy (2 

ears); Short and Special Courses in Agriculture. 

he annualtuition charge for these courses is $30. 
Total expenses, including the cost of living, is very 
low 


The School of Law, located in Bangor, maintains 
acourse of three years. The tuition charge iv #60 a 
year. The diploma fee is the only other charge. 

For catalogue or circularjaddress, 

A. W. Harris, Pres’t. 
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Methodist Book Concern | 


EATON & MAINS, Agents 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Foreign Missions of the 
Protestant Churches 








By STEPHEN L. BALDWIN, D. D. }) 
A discriminating work by an able author. 
12mo, 273 pp. $1. b 
Epworth League Bible Stud- oe 


1es 


Second Series, July-December, 1900 


Every topic is analyzed and explained in ‘ 
these topics in a bright and attractive way, “H 
so every leader who follows its suggestions ‘Tr 
is sure to make his topic entertaining and 
instructive to his hearers. 


Single copy, 15 cts.; per doz., $1.20, postage, 15 
cts., additional. a 


The Junior History of Meth- 
odism 


For Young People, 


Study Classes in Epworth League 
and the General Reader ’ 


By Rev. WILLLIAM G. Koons, B. D. 





“ This little book is an excellent manual ¢ 
of Church history, well adapted to the needs 
of teachers and students, and of value to 
the general reader who desires an intelli- 
gent view oft world-wide Methodism.” 

12mo. Cloth. 35 cents. 





A new edition at popular price: 


The Best of Browning 


By JAMES MUDGE, D. D. 


It is a book not only well conceived, but 
wrought out in excellent taste. The book 
is a beautiful volume of over 250 pages.— i 
California Advocate. 

12mo. Cloth. 


New England Depository 


Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston 


Portrait of Browning. #1. 











EDUCATIONAL 


a 
The East Greenwich Academy 





East Greenwich, R. I. 


Fall term will open Sept. 11, 1900. 
For Catalogue or information address, 


Rev. AFIBRIE FIELD, Principat : 








New Hampshire Conference Seminary, 
Fall term will open Sept. 11. 

Rates Reduced. 

plan for limited number. 

lustrated Catalogue. (Mention Zion's Herald.) 


GEO. R. PLIMPTON, Pres., Tilton, N. HM. 


Advantages the same. $100 7 af 
Write for particulars and I) 
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ZION’S HERALD 


Royal 


BAKING POWDER 





-Absolutely Pure ~ 


For the third 


standard for strength and purity. 


of a century the 
It 


makes the hot bread, hot biscuit, 
cake and other pastry light, sweet 
and excellent in every quality. 


No 


other baking powder is 


“just as good as Royal,” either in 


strength, purity 


or wholesomeness. 


Many low priced, imitation baking powders are 


upon the market 
and care should 


These are made with alum, 
be taken toavoid them, as alum 


is a poison, never to be taken in the food. 


ROYAL BAKINS POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 








The Mission of the Microbe 

| N the reading of his paper on the germ 
_t. theory, “ Are Bacilli the Cause of 
Disease, or a Natural Aid in Its Cure?” 
before the American Association of Scien- 
tists at the 1900 meeting at Washington, 
D. C., in May, Dr. Charles E. Page created 
quite a sensation by the character and force 
ot his protest against the generally accept- 
ed teachings of the schools concerning the 
cause of certain disorders. The text of his 
remarkable paper was: ‘‘ Does the cesspool 
breed the worms, or the worms the cess- 
pool?” Quoting several eminent medical 
men who hold similar views on this im- 
portant question, Dr. Page declared the 
germ theory as at present held by the pro- 
fession generally to be another instance of 
“cart before the horse.’”’ His position was 
stoutly detended by several physicians 
present, and as stoutly refuted by others, 
and the paper excited more interest and 
discussion than any other presented betore 
this distinguished body ot thinkers. 

Dr. Page averred that a so-called patho- 
genic microbe entering the healthy animal 
body, whether by accident or with malice 
prepense, stood about as good a chance of 
doing mischief as a mouse, in a tight room, 
surrounded by a dozen hungry cats; the 
idea being that the body in health is sate- 
guarded by means of its various. germi- 
cidal fluids, as saliva, gastric and intestinal 
juices, etc.,and even the blood itselt, peo- 
pled as it is with its myriads of phagocytes, 
always abundant and torever on guard 
against such encroachments. On the other 








hand, in diseased states of the body, the so- 
ealled germs of disease, the microbes, un- 
der this, that, or the other name, are scav- 
engers of waste and effete matter, and actu- 
ally one of nature’s means of eliminating 
disease-producing substances, just as the 
worms swarming in the cesspool, or in the 
decaying carcass on the plains, are useful 
in their way. First, the animal body be- 
comes diseased with filth, the product of 
indigestion and mal-assimilation, perhaps, 
or lungs undergoing fatty degeneration 
from lack of sufficient exercise in fresh air, 
or what not; then the scavenging microbes 
act as aids in the saving of life. 

Now, if the physician be wise as to the 
real condition, and in his measures for 
helping nature, or the animal organism, his 
procedures, plus those ot the microbes, will 
usually effect a cure; but if he bend his en- 
ergies to the destruction of his allies it may 
mean, and too often does mean, the de- 
struction of his patient. The reader gave 
an illustration of this by citing two fatal- 


ities occurring in the practice of one emi- 
nent physician who succeeded in extermi- 
nating the tubercle bacilli in two 
consumptive patients: one of the patients 
died in eight, and the other in ten, days 
atter the total disappearance of the 
germs |” — Transcript. 


A Christian Industrial League 


Mr. EprrTor: It has often occurred to me that 
if city pastors and city missionaries would only 
co-operate with the pastors of country charges 
for the salvation of families and young people, 
many of our young men and women who are 
drifting to ruin in the cities would be saved. 

If we would hold our promising youth in our 
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churches, we must help them along industrial 
lines as well as in securing an education. We 
should help them to obtain employment. This 
could be done in hundreds of cases,and bring 
results which would be appreciated by many 
and be the means of saving them. 

jA bureau of information should be estab- 
lished, by which the city pastors could keep in 
touch with many families who have either 
moved, or contemplate moving,to their city 
and are seeking employment. In this way our 
young men and women would be provided 
withemployment in many cases, and a reputa- 
ble boarding place secured for them. 

Every pastor in country and village churches 
would be glad to filla blank containing such 
questions in reference to the number of families, 
or members of families, who expect to move to 
the cities, and whether they have secured em- 
ployment where they expect to reside, ete. In 
this way the city missionary or pastor would be 
brought in touch with those whom he wishes to 
reach. 

“A Christian Industrial League ” of this kind, 
composed of the pastors of all denominations, 
would materially assist in the solution of many 
moral problems, and the ‘spheres of infiu- 
ence’ of every pastor would be greatly extend- 
ed. City pastors and missionaries, if you want 
to save the promising youth who are crowding 
into your cities from our rural homes and vil- 
lages, We will gladly assist you and give you all 
the information you need in reference to them, 
for we want you to save them. Let us hear 
from you. A COUNTRY PASTOR. 





Our Italian Church Fair 
MRS. CLORINDA CONTE. 


To OUR METHODIST LADY FRIENDS — DEAR 
SISTERS: I suppose you are all away spending 
your summer vacations. May my letter reach 
you wherever you may be. While not engaged 
in hard work asin the winter, still you are not 
content without doing something. If I under- 
stand the American life, I am correct in think- 
ing of you as sitting on a piazza looking, per- 
haps, at the sea and working upon some bit of 
fancy work. It is for one of these dainty articles 
that I wish to ask you. Weare this summer 
preparing for a fair to be held next fall. Our 
City Missionary Society is doing its best for us. 
Business men spend their money and time and 
bear the heavy burden of the expense of our 
Mission. Our children, during these hot days, 
are practicing for the entertainment. Will you 
not add your mite to help us? Make something 
for our fair now, and when we receive it we will 
appreciate your gift aud know that you have 
kept our work in mind although far away. 
Pardon the liberty I take in making this appeal. 


Gifts may be sent to Mrs. Conte before Oct. 1 at 
287 Hanover St., Boston, Italian Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, 





— Godis so great that He communicates 
Grosinem to the least thing that is done for 
is service. — John Wesley. 
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} . Borden's Condensed Milk Co.,New York. 








